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Lesson for July 30 in this issue 


lesson 5.—David, a King Who Honored God. 
¢Samuel 5:1-5; 6 and 7; 9; 22; Psalms 24; 61. 
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for Family Worship. By Ernest M. Wads- 
worth, D.D. 


A Pilgrim's Prayer 
By Pearl Eckberg 


ORD JESUS, as we journey Home 
O’er desert sands of time, 

Help us to share Thy wondrous grace 
With souls who are not Thine. 


Forbid, dear Lord, that we should fail 
To tell them of Thy love, 

And show them how to find the way 
That leads to Heaven above. 


Thou hast so freely given us 
The riches of Thy grace, 

May we, in turn, let others know 
That God can sin erase. 


Our journey here will soon be o’er; 
Our course is nearly run; 

How happy then shall be our lot 
If souls for Thee we’ve won! 


; “ 
Dr. Charles Calvert Ellis 


Sunpay ScHoot Times readers and 
Users of its lesson helps between the 
years 1919 and 1930 will recall the ex- 
tellent lesson department, “This Week’s 
Teaching Principle,” conducted during 
these years by Charles Calvert Ellis, 
PhD, D.D., at first Vice-President and 
Professor of Education at Juniata Col- 
lege, Huntingdon, Pa., and later Presi- 
dent of that institution. 

Word has come that Dr. Ellis, on Tues- 
day, June 27, answered the call of his 
Lord to “come up hither.” He had been 


ill with leukemia for several months, and 
was seventy-five years of age when he 
died. He retired from the active presi- 
dency of the college in 1943, after a long 
and full service as an educator and 
Christian leader. 

Ever an advocate of the use of the 
best and most up-to-date teaching prin- 
ciples and methods in the Sunday school, 
Dr. Ellis at the same time sought never 
to compromise on the fundamentals of 
the faith, holding that although theories 
of science and religion may sometimes 
conflict, true science is in accord with 
the Bible, which is the unshakable and 
unchangeable Word of God. 

In addition to the lesson department 
that Dr. Ellis prepared for THe SunpAy 
ScHoot TIMEs,:-he wrote several books. 
He had a wide ministry as a lecturer 
on education at state and county Sun- 
day school conventions and as an exposi- 
tory preacher. 

Pat 


Low Enough To Be Useful 


Pride is one of the great hindrances 
in Christian work. It is at. the bottom 
of resentment and hurt feelings, pro- 
duces many so-called “delicate situa- 
tions,” fosters jealousy and insubordi- 
nation, and prevents younger workers 
from accepting profitable rebukes, in- 
struction, and advice from veteran 
leaders. One of Miss Amy Wilson Car- 
michael’s impressive, short biographies 
is her story of Thomas G. Ragland, 
graduate of Cambridge University, who 
lived only forty-three years (1815-1858) 
and served in South India under the 
Church Missionary Society. “Written 


in golden letters in the hearts of some of 
us who follow after’—so Miss Car- 
michael speaks of these words of wis- 
dom that Ragland wrote home in his 
sixth year on the field: “Of all quali- 
fications for mission work, and every 
other, charity is the most excellent. Of 
all methods of attaining to a position of 
usefulness and honour, the only safe and 
sure one is to fit ourselves for it by 
purging our hearts from vain-glory, 
worldliness, and selfishness. Of all plans 
for ensuring success, the most certain 
is Christ’s own— becoming a corn of 
wheat, falling into the ground and dying. 
May the Lord’s presence go with you, 
wherever you go; and when you have 
done His work, may He give you rest.” 
In a sermon preached in Cambridge 
before he sailed back to India for the 
last time, he said: “If we refuse to be 
corn of wheat falling into the ground 
and dying; if we will neither sacrifice 
prospects, nor risk character and prop- 
erty and health; nor, when called, re- 
linquish home and break family ties, 
for Christ’s sake and His Gospel; then 
even supposing that we do not thereby 
prove that we have not the root of the 
matter in us, that we have nothing at 
all to do with Christ, we shall abide 
alone.” Being too sure of ourselves and 
our own wisdom, refusing to humble 
ourselves under God’s hand (which often 
includes being humbled by men), set- 
ting our face like a flint to have our 
own way—such things can blight a 
whole life. But if we take the way of 
the Cross, and crucifixion with Christ, 
there is no knowing how far-reaching 
the blessing may be. “But if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit” (John 12:24), 


64 


The Vatican in World Politics 


This editorial by Ernest Gordon reviews “The Vatican in World Politics,” 
by Avro Manhattan (Horizon Press, Inc., New York 10; $3.75.) 


ND the books are opened . . . and 
the living are judged out of those 
things which are written in the 

books according to their works! 
“American Freedom and Catholic 
Power,” by Paul Blanshard (Beacon 
Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8; $3.50), 
analyzes exhaustively the political plans 
and methods of the-Roman Catholic 


Church in the United States. “The Vati- 
can in World Politics,” by Avro Manhat- 
tan, is an account of the vast and in- 
volved European political intrigues of 
the Roman Catholic Church during the 
last quarter century. “The Claims of 
the Free Churches,” by Dr. Henry 
Townsend (Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., 
London, E. C, 4. May be had from the 
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British Book Center, 122 E. 55th St., New 
York 22; $3.50), is the story of the three- 
century-long persecutions by the Angli- 
can Church of Christians who have re- 
fused to bow the knee to it. 

“The Vatican in World Politics” gives 
one the first impression of a vast Sar- 
gasso Sea in which one meets all sorts 
of strange, fieree creatures moving about 
—and, notably, the Jesuit, as a mighty 
shark with predatory associates — or of 
a confusing, entangled political jungle! 
But, on careful reading, the lines be- 
come clearer. One realizes how the 
Vatican has been controlling and direct- 
ing pretty near all West European poli- 
tics. All roads in diplomacy do indeed 
lead to Rome, and it is the great merit 
of this book that it ‘makes this clear. 
One understands now how H. G. Wells 
could say that the history of Europe for 
ten centuries has been primarily the at- 
tempt of civilization to disentangle and 
release itself from the political strangle- 
hold of Romanism. 

When one understands this, it ought 
to bring about a new orientation of 
churches as well as of governments. We 
have been hypnotized by an unintelli- 
gent, theological Liberalism, as ex- 
pressed in the movement for church re- 
union, The Federal Council octopus has 
described the even greater ecclesiastical 
octopus of Rome as “a sister com- 
munion.” The World Council of 
Churches invited it to participation in 
its Amsterdam sessions. How utterly 
at variance with fact has been their 
appraisal of this mighty enemy of free 
and Protestant civilization can be briefly 
illustrated from Mr. Manhattan’s book. 

Pope Pius XI died’ in 1939. Immedi- 
ately the Federal Council of Churches, 
speaking in the name of a score or more 
millions of Protestants, sent an effusive 
telegram, signed by its president, Dr. 
Buttrick; its executive secretary, Dr. 
Cavert; and by Dr. John R, Mott, de- 
claring their “deepest sympathy in the 
loss of the devoted spiritual leadership 
of his Holines, Pope Pius XI.” This 
Pius XI was, for years, in close political 
alliance with the adventurer, Mussolini. 
Indeed, Mussolini rose to power on papal 
shoulders. The two were “spiritually” 
akin. Reaching power at the time when 
the roughneck Fascist party was emerg- 
ing in Italy, Pius XI channelled the 
political assets of the Catholic Popular 
Party into the Duce’s new and disreput- 
able one. He accepted a mighty money 
bribe from Mussolini. The Bank of 
Rome, Catholic-controlled, being on the 
verge of bankruptcy, Mussolini saved it 
at the cost of a billion and a half lire 
from public coffers. In return, Pius XI 
set his entire enginery to beating down 
any and all political opposition to the 
Fascist movement. “Devoted spiritual 
leadership of his Holiness” indeed! On 
December 20, 1926, he declared to all 
nations that “Mussolini is the man _ sent 
by Providence.” Taking their cue from 
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the Pope, the Italian bishops gave ex- 
travagant testimony to their satisfaction 
with the new dictator. At a public re- 
ception, the Archbishop of Florence, 
Cardinal Mistrangelo, after bestowing 
all the blessings of the Almighty on the 
Fascist leader, embraced the atheist and 
libertine and kissed him on both cheeks, 
Cardinal Mery del Val publicly de- 
clared: 

“My thanks also go to him [Mussolini], 
who holds in his hands the reins of the 
government of Italy, who with clear in- 
sight into reality has wished, and wishes, 
religion to be respected, honored, prac- 
ticed. Visibly protected by God, he has 
wisely improved the fortunes of the 
nation, increasing its prestige through- 
out the world.” 

They were well paid by their ally. 
Mussolini negotiated the Lateran Treaty 
with the Vatican, which recognized the 
latter as an independent state and turned 
over to it a vast financial indemnity. 
All the fatal results of this alliance 
worked themselves out in World War II. 

The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, which the Federal Council 
helped to bring into being, is imbued 
with the selfsame spirit, also sent a 
cable to Rome on the death of Pius XI: 

“All Americans have recognized the 
Pope as an outstanding champion of the 
natural rights of the individual man, 
foremost to protest against persecution 
and the ruthless use of force. His advo- 
cacy of peace has awakened the grati- 
tude of all peace-loving Americans.” 

Cavert and Mott spoke in the name 
of Pan-Protestantism; Clinchy of the 
National Council of Christians and Jews, 
in the name of “all Americans.” Some 
assumption! Let us turn to our book 
again. 

The Vatican had ordered all priests 
to pray, at the end of their daily Mass, 
for the salvation of the Duce. On Febru- 
ary 1932, Mussolini solemnly entered St. 
Peter’s and, after being blessed with 
holy water, devoutly knelt and prayed. 
Pope and dictator now went along to- 
gether. A third of the textbooks in 
elementary schools were devoted to “re- 





Coming Next Week 


ID you ever hear anyone ex- 

claim, “I feel like a wreck !” 
Perhaps you have felt like saying 
that yourself, at times. But what 
many may not realize is that all 
nature, and man himself, is a 
wreck. Even our boasted civiliza- 
tion has a canker at its heart, The 
reason for all this — and the glori- 
ous hope that keeps the believer 
from despair in face of it—is 
given in a series of three articles 
by Vance Havner that begin in 
next week’s Sunpay ScHooL TIMEs, 
The first will be entitled, “From 











Ruin to Redemption.” 
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ligion,” the rest to Fascism and war 
In 1935, the wicked raid on Abyssini, 
was staged. Pius XI declared thy 
“whilst it was true that the idea of wa 
horrified him, a defensive war, which 
had become necessary for the expansion 
of an increasing population, could be 
just and right.” On September 5, 1935 
the very day on which the League o 
Nations took up the debate on the Abys. 
sinian problem, a nation-wide Euchar. 
istic Congress was held in Terano, at. 
tended by the Papal Legate, nineteen 
archbishops, fifty-seven bishops, and 
hundreds of other Romanist dignitaries 
Its message to the world was, “Catholic 
(Continued on page 618) 








Notes on Open Letters 
Gifts for the Garden Tomb 


Sunpay ScHoo, TIMEs readers wil] 
recall the article written by Dr. Thomas 
A, Lambie, missionary of the Independ- 
ent Board for Presbyterian Foreign Mis. 
sions, ‘published in THe Sunpay Scxoo 
Times of February 25, 1950, and telling 
about the English organization that was 
formed some years ago to protect the 
Garden Tomb from defacement, and to 
keep it from being spoiled by the erec. 
tion of some ritualistic church around it. 
Dr. Lambie told also of the difficulty that 
this organization has had, during recent 
years, because of the impossibility of 
getting the British Government to re- 
lease funds from England for the up- 
keep of the Garden, Christians in Amer- 
ica were invited to help during these 
critical days by sending gifts of money 
to Dr. Lambie for transference to the 
Garden Tomb (Jerusalem) Association. 


Two letters have now been received 
that will interest Sunpay ScHoot Times 
donors. The first is from the Hon. 
Warden of the Garden Tomb, Mr. R. §. 
W. May. He writes: 


Words are inadequate to express our 
thanks to you for inserting Dr. 
‘Lambie’s article, showing our needs, 
in your paper. 

This is the first time that an appeal 
has been made to America for the 
needs of this work, but we were defi- 
nitely led by our Lord to do this and 
He certainly has answered our prayers. 
for He is no man’s debtor. 

This is the only site in the Holy City 
which is run on pay Christian lines, 
and where not only the site 3s 
preached, this is a secondary consid- 
eration, but the Good News of salva- 
tion to all who come. We get won- 
derful opportunities of reaching those 
who would never attend a place af 
worship, for they listen to the G 
intermingled with the story and 
tory of the place, 

We do thank you in the name of our 
Saviour for the donation, for we were 
at our last penny. ... 

With prayers for God’s richest blest 
ing ayes work, Yours in His name, 
R, S, W. May. 


The second letter comes from Dr. 
(Continued on page 619) 
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George Muller, Apostle of Faith 


How the founder of the Bristol orphanages 
showed that God answers prayer 


immigrant at Bristol, England, there 
was conceived one day an idea so 
startling in its implications and so fruit- 
ful in its results that it ranks as one 
; of the greatest achievements of modern 
times. Even to men of faith it appeared 
extreme. To the skeptical — and there 
were many such then as now—it was 
downright absurd. But to young George 
Miller it was a calm, well-reasoned con- 
viction. 

The idea came to the obscure, dissent- 
ing preacher, then barely thirty years 
old, when he observed that his parish- 
oners in the bustling commercial town 
were somehow unable to exercise a 
genuinely practical faith. They talked 
glibly about trusting God, but when it 
came to a test they wavered and fell 
back on props of their own devising. 
He was particularly distressed over two 
groups. There were, first, the working- 
men trapped by the near-starvation 
wage scale of the 1830’s who were strug- 
gling to be Christians with a few hur- 
tied moments of prayer in the morning, 
fourteen hours or more of work during 
the day, and a sleepy effort to read a 
few snatches of Scripture at night be- 
fore tumbling into bed. Secondly, there 
were the businessmen caught in the vise 
of cutthroat competition who felt that 
they must resort to unethical methods 
or questionable types of business which 
their consciences condemned. Miiller 
longed to confront all with a bold chal- 
lenge to abandon practices destructive 
of Christian ideals and to trust in God 
to meet their needs. 


A Visible Proof of Answered Prayer 
The courageous pastor’s epoch-making 
plan was to establish an institution of 
such a nature that it would stand as 
a perpetual, visible proof that God actu- 
ally answers prayer. His method was 
as simple as it was breath-taking. The 
penniless preacher proposed to operate 
an orphanage with no visible means of 
support, the money to be secured solely 
by prayer. No person under any cir- 
Cumstance was to be asked for a con- 
tribution. There would be no statement 
of need either to individuals or to the 
public, no borrowing—nothing but 
Secret prayer and an annual accounting 
of funds received and spent. To use 
the founder’s own words, quaintly writ- 
fen many years later: “The first and 
primary object of the Institution was, 
and still is, that God might be magni- 
fied by the fact that the orphans under 
My care were, and are, provided with 
all they need only by prayer and faith, 
Without anyone being asked by me or 


[: THE mind of a humble German 





Though there are biographies of 
George Miiller, and his sayings are 
often quoted and many stories are 
told about him, yet it has been sev- 
eral years since the Times has 
brought before its readers an ac- 
count of the life and far-reaching 
work of this great Christian of the 
last century. The writer is Dean of 
Marion College, Marion, Ind. He 
specialized in history at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, from which he 
received his Ph.D. degree in 1941. 
His sources of information for this 
article were the autobiography of 
George Miiller, entitled, “Life of 
Trust, Being a Narrative of the 
Lord’s Dealings With George Miiller, 
Written by Himself,” H. Lincoln 
Wayland, Editor, Boston, 1868; and 
two biographies: “George Miiller of 
Bristol,” by A. T. Pierson (Fleming 
H. Revell, New York 10; $2.25); 
“George Miiller,” by Frederick G. 
Warne, London, about 1939. Books 
that are in print may be ordered 
from the Times Book Service, 1721 
Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 30. 








my fellow-labourers, whereby it might 
be seen that God is FAITHFUL STILL 
AND HEARS PRAYER STILL.” 
Before George Miiller died sixty-three 
years later he had cared for some ten 
thousand orphans without deviating one 
iota from his original plan. He had dis- 
tributed 281,652 Bibles, 1,448,662 Testa- 
ments, 243,539 Scripture portions, and 
111,489,067 tracts in all parts of the 
world. He had given financial aid to 


hundreds of missionaries, and had 
himself traveled 200,000 miles in 42 
countries on missionary tours. More 


important still, his unanswerable dem- 
onstration of the power of faith had 
revolutionized the spiritual outlook of 
thousands of believers throughout the 
world and had converted unknown num- 
bers of unbelievers. 

The story of this modern apostle reads 
like a romance. Fortunately the orig- 
inal record is careful, comprehensive, 
and open to the inspection of all. It 
reveals that at the outset the founder 
of the Bristol orphan houses, though 
youthful, was no novice. The sinews 
of faith had been toughened through ten 
years of varied and often grueling ex- 
perience. 

Preparation for his unusual task be- 
gan with a remarkable conversion. As 
a youth Miiller had been anything but 
promising. The son of an indulgent 
Prussian excise collector who directed 
George into the ministry, because the 


By BENJAMIN ALLEN BOWMAN, Ph.D. 


father considered it an easy means of 
livelihood, the boy had wasted the fam- 
ily substance in riotous living. Although 
later he was to handle with minute care 
sums equivalent to millions of dollars 
entrusted to him by multitudes of donors, 
the reckless divinity student coolly de- 
ceived his father and his associates, de- 
bauched himself in taverns, and stole so 
brazenly that he once served a jail sen- 
tence of several weeks for fraud. When 
this prison experience turned the six- 
teen-year-old culprit for a time to seri- 
ous study, his library of three hundred 
volumes included no Bible. 


An Early Impression 

At the age of twenty young Miiller 
accepted a friend’s casual invitation to 
a meeting in a merchant’s home near 
the University of Halle. There one Key- 
ser knelt to ask divine blessing upon 
the service. “This kneeling down,” Miil- 
ler recalled, “made a deep impression 
upon me, for I had never before seen 
anyone on his knees.” He left the house 
an earnest Christian. 

The now serious young man began at 
once to pray over all matters, large or 
small, that entered into his Jife. A 
journey to London for the study of He- 
brew, a bit of home missionary work 
there, a short sojourn at Teignmouth for 
his health, a decision to work independ- 
ently rather than under organizational 
direction, preference for baptism by im- 
mersion — all these things and countless 
others became subjects of earnest peti- 
tion. One day, having become a pastor 
and having just married, he announced 
to his tiny congregation in the south of 
Devon that he could no longer accept 
a salary. A box was placed in the chapel 
to receive contributions, but all offer- 
ings were on a purely freewill basis. 
He was faced with heavy traveling ex- 
pense because of his preaching at widely 
scattered points; nevertheless he and his 
young wife Mary quietly sold their few 
possessions and gave the money away. 
From October of 1830 until his death 
sixty-eight years later George Miiller 
never asked a human being for help. 

The first weeks of the venture were 
easy —his income exceeded the salary 
he had renounced. This surprising ex- 
perience he attributed to the gentleness 
of God. “He did not try our faith much 
at the commencement,” Miiller ex- 
plained, “but gave us. first encourage- 
ment, and allowed us to see His willing- 
ness to help us before He was pleased 
to try it more fully.” Then the inevitable 
happened. Early in 1831 answers to 
prayer were delayed and the young 
couple faced their first real crisis. For 
a few moments Miiller was tempted to 
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doubt. Was it possible that he had gone 
to extremes? But his doubting was 
quickly over, and a timely gift of two 
pounds four shillings was brought to 
him from Exeter. Two months later a 
similar trial of faith was dispelled when 
a lady gave him five sovereigns. Natu- 
rally reports got abroad that the pair 
were starving, that his periods of bad 
health were induced by ‘/privation. The 
fact is that the couple sometimes ate 
the last bread on the table without the 
money to buy another loaf, but always 
before the next mealtime something 
came in. And during the second year 
of the plan three times as much was 
contributed by people not members of 
his church as had been dropped in the 
chapel box during the first year, 


How the Plan Was Formed 


Over three years of such experience, 
including two in Bristol, brought him 
to a project less well known than the 
orphanage and yet no less remarkable. 
A simple entry in his journal for Feb- 
ruary 20, 1834, records its inception: “I 
was led this morning to form a plan 
for establishing an Institution for the 
spread of the Gospel at home and 
abroad. I trust this matter is of God.” 
He called a public meeting for March 
5 to announce the beginning of the Scrip- 
tural Knowledge Institution. Its aims: 
to help Christian schools, to circulate 
the Scriptures, to assist missionaries who 
were not on salary. Two days later he 
confided to his diary: “Today we have 
only one shilling left.” But he prayed 
on undismayed, and in the first seven 
months received—of course without 
solicitation — £167 10s. 44d. 

Hardly had the Bible society been 
launched when the ardent founder be- 
came fired with the possibility of an 
orphanage. Inspired by the example of 
A. H. Franke’s institution at Halle, 
where Miiller himself had once roomed 
as a student, he prayed and studied the 
Bible until Psalm 81:10 blazed forth: 
“Open thy mouth wide, and I will fill 
it.” At once he knelt and asked for 
suitable premises, for £1,000, and for a 
staff of workers. Two days later he 
got his first donation—exactly one 
shilling. The only announcement of the 
project was a public meeting on De- 
cember 9, 1835. The attendance was 
small, and Miiller was the only speaker. 
Of course no collection was taken. But 
a woman tendered her services, and next 
day two others offered themselves and 
their furniture, while still others donated 
dishes and silverware. The first gift of 
any size was a sum of £50, received on 
December 12. 

Miiller rented a large. house, No. 6 
Wilson Street, Saint Paul’s Bristol, and 
furnished it for thirty girls. Then came 
a surprise which was totally unexpected 
and almost amusing. On the morning 
appointed for teceiving applications for 
admission he waited two hours, but nt 
one orphan came. On his way home the 
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puzzled saint suddenly realized the rea- 
son: in his zeal for money, premises, 
and staff he had forgotten completely to 
pray for orphans! That evening, pros- 
trated on the floor of his room; he rem- 
edied the deficiency. Next day the first 
applicant appeared. Within a month 
forty-two applied. Before the end of 
the year he rented a second building. 
The first seventeen months ended with 
three houses in operation — one for girls, 
one for boys, and one for infants, with 
a total enrollment of ninety-six. 

For two years after its establishment 
the orphanage enjoyed comparatively 
easy sailing. Then came the first major 
crisis. It was preceded by an attack of 
illness which kept Miiller at home for 
a short time, but which did not stop his 
praying. As he read Psalm 68 the words, 
“A father of the fatherless,” stood out 
in his mind. Said the man of God, 
“This word contains enough encourage- 
ment to cast thousands of orphans, with 
all their need, upon the loving heart of 
God.” But shortly after his recovery 
he was compelled to write in his journal 
(Aucust 18, 1838): “I have not one 
penny in hand for the orphans! In a 
day or two many pounds will be 
needed.” That day £5 was received 
from an individual who was impressed 
while praying to give that amount be- 
fore the day was over. A few weeks 
later he wrote: “Our hour of trial con- 
tinues still. The Lord mercifully has 
given enough to supply our daily neces- 
sities; but He gives by the day now, and 
almost by the hour, as we need it.” 


A Critical Day 

On September 11 he began calling the 
staff together for united prayer. The 
orphans, needless to say, knew nothing 
of the situation. “Their tables,” wrote 
Miiller, “are as well supplied as when 
there was £800 in the bank.” He would 
not inform the public, though lack of 
food for a single day would have 
branded the entire venture a failure. 
Small gifts came in. Yet on November 
21 he had not a halfpenny. That day 
he decided to take a circuitous route for 
his daily walk home in order to get 
needed exercise. On the way he met a 
man who stopped him and placed £20 
in his hand. 

The crisis continued intermittently for 
at least ten years. The sixth year of the 
institution opened with exactly 4s. 644d. 
on hand. And yet during the entire 
period no one saw Miiller worried. 
Calmly he went about opening a fourth 
house and enlarging his orphan family. 
He even planned a tour through Ger- 
many to preach and to publish in Ger- 
man his book, “A Narrative of Some of 
the ‘Lord’s Dealings with Mr. George 
Miller.” But how could the venture be 
financed? He had not the fiftieth part 
of the traveling expense, to say nothing 
of the £150 or'so for publication costs. 
The intrepid leader wrote: “I had a 
secret satisfaction in the greatness of 
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the difficulties . . . I did nothing but 
pray.” Presently someone gave him 
£702 3s. 7d. He set out for Stuttgart, 
where he quickly proved that money 
could be prayed into the orphanage 
treasury at a distance as surely as when 
he was in Bristol. 

So tenaciously did Miiller hold to his 
original purpose that at one time dur- 
ing these critical years he purposely de. 
layed the usual annual meeting with its 
accompanying report lest the poverty of 
the institution be made known and the 
procedure be misinterpreted as an in- 
direct appeal for funds. 

After nine years of operation, the in- 
convenience caused to residents in the 
Wilson Street area and the need for 
enlarged quarters confronted Miiller 
with the necessity of abandoning rented 
quarters and constructing a_ building. 
Although £10,000 to £15,000 would be 
needed, he deliberately planned a struc- 
ture to house three hundred — twice the 
number he then had. After thirty-five 
days of prayer the first donation came 
for the purpose— £1,000. It was the 
largest single gift he had ever received. 
Joyfully he recorded that “if £5,000 or 
£10,000 had been given, it would not 
have surprised me.” By this time dona- 
tions were being received regularly from 
many parts of the world, and confirmed 
agnostics were being converted merely 
by reading the annual reports. In 1849 
the orphanage moved into the new quar- 
ters on Ashley Down, overlooking the 
city, with a surplus in the building fund 
of £776. 

Within two years Miiller was planning 
a second building to house seven hun- 
dred more children. When he finished 
the enlargement process in 1870 he had 
erected five large houses. The £58,000 
needed for construction of the last two 
units were secured after seven years of 
praying — praying daily and generally 
several times daily. The entire plant 
housed some two thousand orphans, plus 
a numerous staff of workers, all sup- 
ported through the prayer of faith. 


Miilier’s Prayer Practice 

George Miiller was a_ frail-looking, 
gaunt-faced, serious man, abstemious 
and businesslike, wholly simple and un- 
assuming. Long before the end of his 
life he had read the Bible through a 
hundred times. Those who knew him 
report that he prayed with quiet direct- 
ness as though he were talking to some- 
one in the room. He rose at a very early 
hour and managed.a heavy schedule 
with unruffled serenity. 

As the man became better known, the 
gifts that came to him marked for his 
own personal use reached sizable pro- 
portions. While this income grew he 
gave away. an increasingly large pro- 
portion of it. His careful accounts re- 
veal that during his first year without 
salary he gave £50 of the £151 he re- 
ceived. During the first year at Bristol 
he gave £70 out of £195. Later he gave 
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over half his personal income, and in 
the decade 1876-1885 — the last on record 
—he gave away £22,330 out of £26,000. 
His will, made in 1895 in his own hand- 
writing, left a personal estate of £160 9s, 
$d. Of that amount, £60 3s. 4d. was in 
money for the payment of funeral ex- 
penses. 

In his youth Miiller suffered from seri- 
ous spells of sickness. One attack was 
go severe that he wished for death. Even 
in his mature years he was compelled 
to withdraw periodically from Bristol in 
order to rest. Yet he preached regularly 
on Sundays while carrying the vast re- 
“sponsibilities of his institution, and at 
the age of seventy undertook the strenu- 
ous speaking tours which carried him 
into all parts of the world and entailed 
frequent appearances before huge audi- 
ences. These journeyings continued into 
his eighty-seventh year. The hardihood 
with which the aged man braved ex- 
tremes of climate, the horrors of rat- 
infested ships, and the insect hordes of 
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the tropics constitutes a miracle well- 
nigh as notable as his orphanage. 

His prolonged absences from Bristol 
during these later years left twenty-one 
hundred persons at the institution to be 
clothed and fed, upward of two hundred 
missionaries in various countries to be 
given regular financial assistance, some 
one hundred schools with nine thousand 
students to be supported, and millions of 
tracts and Bibles to be distributed an- 
nually. At times his imagination tried 
to picture the state of affairs if funds 
should run out for even one day! 

But the funds never ran out. Tri- 
umphantly the great apostle of faith 
labored on, praying, preaching, answer- 
ing his enormous volume of correspond- 
ence, conducting prayer meetings at the 
orphanage right up to the evening of 
March 9, 1898. He was then over ninety- 
two. Next morning his friends found 
that the doughty old warrior had died 
quietly during the night. 

Marron, INp. 


Through 
the Great Tribulation? 


How such teaching denies to believers a personal expectation of the Lord's imminent return 


By the Rev. C. 1. SCOFIELD, D.D. 


This is the fourth in a series of six articles reproducing Dr. Scofield’s 
booklet, “Will the Church Pass Through the Great Tribulation?” origi- 
nally published some years ago by the Philadelphia School of the Bible, 


INTH.—The teaching that the 

Church must pass through the 
Great Tribulation is inconsistent with 
the Biblical attitude of the Church dur- 
ing this age. Three clear and simple 
passages define that attitude past- all 
power of posttribulationism to confuse. 

“And not only they [the creation 
things], but ourselves also, which have 
the first-fruits of the Spirit, even we 
ourselves groan within ourselves, wait- 
ing for the adoption, to wit, the redemp- 
tion of our y” (Rom, 8:23). 

This “redemption” is described in 1 
Corinthians 15:51, 52: “The dead shall 
be raised incorruptible, and we [be- 
lievers who may then be living, 1 Thess, 
4:17] shall be changed.” Nothing but 
the hard necessities of an unscriptural 
theory, which is destitute of direct proof 
but rests upon reasonings and inferences, 
could deny that the passage above quoted 
from Romans 8:23 expresses a personal 
and eager expectation. No ingenuity 
tan bend the passage to the expression 
of mere corporate belief in a far-off 
event. . 

“For our conversation [citizenship] is 
in heaven; from whence also we loo 

the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ: 
who shall change our vile body, that it 
be fashioned like unto his glorious 
, according to the working whereby 
able even to subdue all gs unto 

if” (Phil. 3:20, 21). 


"To assert that this is language suited 
toexpress a belief that, before the change 


looked for can take place, this age must 
be drawn out till it ends in the Great 
Tribulation, to be fulfilled only after the 
agonies of judgment upon judgment, in- 
cluding “the wine of the fierceness” of 
the wrath of God, have been endured, is 
not only to do violence to plain unam- 
biguous language, but is to bear melan- 
choly testimony to the power of a false 
theory to warp the minds of good and 
sincere men. The passage itself de- 
scribes a personal expectation, a per- 
sonal attitude, for it is not death and a 
distant resurrection, but the “change,” 
“in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye” (1 Cor. 15:51-53), which is the de- 
sire of the passage. 

“Ye turned to God from idols to serve 
the living and true God; and to wait 
for his mn from heaven, whom he 
raised from the dead, even Jesus, which 
delivered us from the wrath to come” 
(1 Thess, 1:9, 10). 

As in the passage from Philippians 
so here again, the words are expressive 
of a personal expectation. It is the Son 
from Heaven, not “signs,” nor the Beast, 
for whom the servant waits. 

So, too, the very language in which 
the method of the believer’s deliverance 
is described keeps alive a personal ex- 
pectation. It is “we” which are alive 
and remain, not “they” who at some 
future time, having waited for, and en- 
dured the Great. Tribulation, shall meet 
the Lord in the air (1 Thess, 4:15). 
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And Paul, in his instructions to Titus, 
makes this personal expectation an ele- 
ment in the grace of God. Grace does 
three things for the individual believer: 
it brings salvation to him; it teaches 
him how to live; and it gives him a 
“blessed hope,” even the appearing of the 
Saviour in glory. And the attitude of 
the believer toward that hope is ex- 
pressed by the word “looking” (Titus 
2:11-13). 

It follows inevitably that any theory 
which makes that attitude personally 
impossible is condemned by that very 
fact. It is certainly true that a believer 
may look down the coming ages to the 
new heavens and the new earth as facts 
of prophetic revelation, but it is im- 
possible that any far-off event should 
be to him a personal expectation. 


Tenth.—The personal expectation of 
the coming of the Lord into the air to 
receive His Church unto Himself in ful- 
fillment of the new, upper-chamber 
promise, is made the ground of many ex- 
hortations to holy living, and a motive 
to diligent service. Of these the fol- 
lowing may serve as examples: 


“Let your moderation be known unto 
all men. The Lord is at hand” (Phil. 


4:5). 

“Be ye also patient; stablish your 
hearts: for the coming of the Lord draw- 
eth nigh” (Jas, 5:7, 8). 

“Wherefore gird u 
mind, be sober, and hope to the end for 
the ce that is to be brought unto you 
at the revelation of Jesus Christ ... 
but as he which hath called you is holy, 
so be ye holy” (1 Pet. 1:13-15). 

“Beloved, now are we the sons of God, 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be: but we know that, when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him; for we shall 
see him as he is. And every man that 
hath this hope in him purifieth himself, 
even as he is pure” (1 John 3:2, 3). 

The great Christian graces of mod- 
eration, patience, sobriety, holiness, and 
purity thus find a spring and motive in 
the personal expectation of the coming 
of the Lord for His own. It follows that 
any explanation of that coming, which 
so relates it to other prophetic events 
as to deprive the believer of a personal 
expectation of the Lord’s return as pos- 
sible at any time, takes away from him 
that motive. 

Harnack, the great patristic scholar, 
says that in the apostolic churches that 
expectation was “inseparable from the 
Gospel,” and the postapostolic history 
bears but too sadly ample confirmation 
of the truth of the divine warning of 
the consequences of saying —on any pre- 
tense — “My Lord delayeth his coming” 
(Matt. 24:44-51). 


Eleventh—The coming of the Lord 
for His Church is distinctly said to be 
“at hand” (Phil, 4:5). The expression 
in its usual use in the New Testament 
signifies either imminent nearness (Matt. 
26:18, 45, 46; John 2:13; 2 Tim, 4:6), or 
that the event announced as at hand is 
the next on the revealed program (Matt. 
3:2; 4:17; 10:7; Rev. 22:10). In the un- 
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revealed knowledge of God; periods of 
time, and intervening events, may lie 
hid, but it remains true that in the ordi- 
nary usage of Scripture the expression 
is a warning or appeal to the man who 
is, at. any time living. 

Twelfth—The new day, the “day of 
Christ,” must of necessity precede the 
Great Tribulation. Not only is there no 
hint of such a time of triumph, joy, and 
reward during the Great Tribulation, but 
the events to follow that awful time are 
so described as to exclude the possibil- 
ity of the occurrence of the day of 
Christ at that time. We are distinctly 
told in the Olivet discourse — a discourse 
given, indeed, to Israel, but equally in- 
structive to us — that “immediately after 
the tribulation of those days” (Matt. 24: 
29) the signs which herald alike the 
“great and terrible day of the Lord,” and 
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the return of the Lord in glory — for the 
signs are the same for both events— 
occur. Armageddon and the destruction 
of the Beast and false prophet immedi- 
ately follow, and then the judgment of 
the living nations, the restoration and 
conversion of Israel. Not only is the 
day of Christ, which is the day of the 
Church’s blessing, not mentioned in the 
descriptions of the Great Tribulation and 
the events to follow, but the Scripture 
leaves no place for it after the Tribula- 
tion. The only alternative is the natu- 
ral one, that the day of Christ in which 
the new promise is fulfilled precedes the 
Great Tribulation; thus harmonizing 
with the impressive fact that the Epis- 
tles—the part of Scripture written to, 
and for, the Church — never even men- 
tion the Great Tribulation ! 
(To be continued) 


Ils Teacher Training Worth While? 


Evaluating a questionnaire sent to Sunday schools in Akron, Ohio 


RECENT survey of ten Sunday 

Schools in Akron, Ohio, by the Rev. 
Louis E. Bauman, revealed a startling 
contrast between teachers who have had 
the benefit of training and those who 
have not. Mr. Bauman was a principal 
in the elementary schools for five years, 
and a high school teacher for sixteen 
years. He also was a member of the 
faculty of the Akron Bible Institute. 
In preparing a thesis for a graduate 
degree, he was permitted to write upon 
the Sunday school. 

The Sunday schools of, Akron and vi- 
cinity were made the study of Mr. Bau- 
man’s investigations. They included the 
largest in the city and one rural and 
one village school, nine out of the ten 
representing different denominations. 
Superintendents and secretaries supplied 
the general information, but the most 
exhaustive examination was contained 
in a questionnaire submitted to 216 
teachers. The questions were drawn 
largely from Mr. Bauman’s experience 
as a Sunday school teacher in the light 
of his long association with the public 
schools. In addition, forty teachers that 
constituted Mr, Bauman’s training class 
at the Akron Bible Institute made sug- 
gestions and criticisms, so that the ques- 
tionnaire in its revised form is as 
follows: 

1. Department in the Sunday school ...... 

2. Teacher: male ( ), female ( ), age 


3. Number in class: boys ( ), girls ( ), 
mixed ( ). 

4. Class organization: yes ( ), no ( ). 

5. Class meetings: yes ( ), no ( ). 

6. Purpose of meetings: social ( ), wor- 
ship and study ( ), project planning 
( ) other ...... 

1. Department program: worship ( ), 
opening exercises ( ). 

8. Type of lessons: uniform ( ), uniform 
graded ( ), all-Bible graded ( ). 


By CLARENCE H. BENSON, Litt.D. 


9. Teaching method: lecture ( ), question 


( ), story ( ), discussion ( ), work 
book ( ), other activities ...... 
10. Use of visual aids: yes ( ), no ( -). 


11. Types of visual aids: flannelgraph ( ), 
charts ( ), maps ( ), pictures ( ), 
slides ( ), films ( ), other 

12. The greatest problem in teaching: dis- 
cipline ( ), tardiness ( ), irregular 
attendance ( ), interest ( ), other 


13. Greatest development in pupils: spiritual 
( ), moral ( ), educational ( ), 
social ( ). 

14. Use of written tests: yes ( ), no ( ). 

15. Type of written tests: essay ( ), true 
and false ( ), matching ( ), mul- 
tiple choice ( ), other .. 

16. Assignments for the next lesson: yes 
( Jae 2 

17. Pupil’s preparation of lesson: yes ( ), 
no ( ). 

18. Bibles brought to Sunday school: all 
( ), majority ( ), few ( ), none 
cpl . 

19. Knowledge of the pupil’s home life: 


all ( ), majority ( ), few ( ), 
none ( ). 

20. Time spent in preparation of lesson: 
half hour ( ), 1 hour ( ), 1% hours 
© i ome C3 oc: hours. 


21. Use of a written plan or outline in 
teaching: yes ( ), no ( ). 

22. Is teaching a pleasure ( ), a duty ( ), 
both ( 

23. Number of years spent in teaching 

24. Member of same church as the Sunday 
school: yes ( ), no ( ). 

25. Enrolled in a training course: yes ( ), 
no ( ). 

26. Place of training: local church ( ), 
Bible conference ( ), Bible institute 
( ), college (. ), other 

27. Educational qualifications: college 


years, Bible institute ...... years, de- 
grees : , 

28. Teaching experience: ...... years, type 
of school ...... 


29. What method, technique, or practice have 
you found particularly successful in 
holding the interest of the class or in 
getting results, from which other 

_ teachers. might also profit 
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Every superintendent stated that his 
teachers desired to teach, and the fact 
that 47 per cent spent more than two 
hours:in the preparation of the lesson, 
and only eight out of 144 spent less than 
one hour, would indicate a willingness 
if not an eagerness to render acceptable 
service. 

Nevertheless, the questionnaire re. 
vealed conspicuous failures from a lack 
of training. Only two schools made any 
provision for teacher training in the 
local church, while three were quite un- 
concerned about any improvement in 
their staff. The others recommended the 
courses at the Akron Bible Institute, 
Only one school required all of the 
teachers to hold the certificate of the 
Evangelical Teacher Training Associa- 
tion or to be enrolled in its Preliminary 
Course. Eighty per cent of the teachers 
of this school already hold the certifi- 
cate. But this one school where all the 
teachers are trained, or are in training, 
was altogether a different institution 
from the other nine. 

The average attendance of the ten 
schools was 66.4 per cent of enrollment, 
which is only a slight improvement over 
the general average of 60 per cent, if 
we are to accept the recent statistics of 
the Federal Council of Churches for 
twenty-three metropolitan centers of the 
United States, covering one-third of the 
population. But the Sunday school that re- 
quired training of all its teachers in sharp 
contrast reported an average attendance 
of 97 per cent of the enrollment, which is 
even a better record than what is at- 
tained by the majority of our public 
schools. The program of training cre 
ated a program of visitation for ab- 
sentees in which the enlightened and 
encouraged teachers participated with 
commendable fidelity. As more than half 
of those that responded to the ques. 
tionnaire had indicated that irregular 
attendance was their greatest problem, 
one can hardly give too much attention 
to its solution. When a pupil can be 
absent consecutively from several Sun- 
day school sessions, and does not feel 
thet he has missed anything, we must 
realize that we are failing to accom- 
plish our purpose. While much can be 
done by the administration to improve 
this situation, irregular attendance is 
really a teacher’s problem. A pupil who 
is interested can be depended upon to 
be present and punctual as well. 

Disorder, which was placed second 
among the teachers’ problems in the 
questionnaire, is likewise dependent 
upon interest. The teacher who is able 
to gain and sustain interest seldom ex- 
periences disorder. But how can pupils 
even have respect for a teacher when 
they discover that his preparation is not 
much better than their own? Pupils can 
be interested when they find that there 
is something fcr them to learn, and that 
the one who is instructing them is well 
qualified to impart that know!edge in a 


(Continued on page 619) 
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International Uniform Lesson 





LESSON 5. JULY 30. DAVID, A KING WHO HONORED GOD 


2 Samuel 5:1-5; 6 and 7; 9; 22; Psalms 24; 51; printed text, 2 Samuel 7:1-6, 17-22 
Golden Text.—Thou art great, O Lord God: for there is none like thee.— 2 Sam. 7:22 


Kinc JAMES VERSION 

2 Sam. 7:1 And it came to pass, when the king sat in his house, 
and the Lorp had given him rest round about from all his enemies; 

2 That the king said unto Nathan the prophet, See now, I dwell 
in an house of cedar, but the ark of God dwelleth within curtains. 

3 And Nathan said to the king, Go, do all that is in thine heart; 
for the Lorp is with thee. 

4 And it came to pass that night, that the word of the Lorp 
came unto Nathan, saying, 

5 Go and tell my servant David, Thus saith the Lorp, Shalt 
thou build me an house for me to dwell in? 

6 Whereas I have not dwelt in any house since the time that 
I brought up the children of Israel out of Egypt, even to this 
day, but have walked in a tent and in a tabernacle. 


17 According to all these words, and according to all this 


18 Then went king David in, and sat before the Lorp, and he 
said, Who am I, O Lord Gop? and what is my house, that thou 
hast brought me hitherto? 

19 And this was yet a small thing in thy sight, O Lord Gop; 
but thou hast spoken also of thy servant’s house for a great 
while to come. And is this the manner of man, O Lord Gop? 

20 And what can David say more unto thee? for thou, Lord 
Gop, knowest thy servant. 

21 For thy word's sake, and according to thine own heart, hast 
thou done all these great things, to make thy servant know them. 

22 Wherefore thou art great, O Lorp God: for there is none like 
thee, neither is there any God beside thee, according to all that 
we have heard with our ears. 

Lessons based on International Sunday School Lessons; the Inter- 
national Bible Lessons for Christian Teaching, copyrighted by 
International Council of Religious Education. 





vision, so did Nathan speak unto David. 


The Lesson as a Whole 
By H. A. fronside, Litt.D. 


Approach to the Lesson 
HE sovereign, electing grace of 
God is set forth in a very striking 
way in the calling of David, the 
shepherd lad, to succeed Saul as king 
of Israel. Youngest of the eight sons of 
Jesse the Bethlehemite, he was not even 
considered of enough importance to be 
called in from the sheep pasture when 
Samuel summoned all the family to a 
sacrifice preparatory to anointing one of 
Jesse’s sons to be king. But God had 
selected David, and he alone would an- 
swer to His call. It was not a question 
of eternal salvation, but, as in the case 
of Isaac and Jacob, cited in Romans 9, 
it was. election to a place of special 
privilege and responsibility on earth. 
Many long and difficult years were to 
go by for David before he actually be- 
came king. But the Lord watched over 
His chosen servant, and preserved him 
through all his tribulations, until the 
day when the royal crown adorned his 
brow. After being settled upon the 
throne of the kingdom, he planned to 
build a temple to the glory of God in 
Jerusalem. With this in view, he 
brought the ark of the covenant from 
the house of Abinadab to Mount Zion. 
Though he failed the first time in not 
going according to the due order, but 
father copying the Philistines by put- 
ting it.on an ox-drawn cart (1 Sam, 6: 
7), he was successful when he went by 
the Book of God and it was carried on 
the shoulders of the priests. So impor- 
tant is it to act according to that which 
ig. written! His desire, too, to build a 
house for the Lord was recognized by 
God.as good (2 Chron. 6:8), and Nathan 
the prophet agreed at once that it would 
»an excellent thing to do (1 Chron. 
*4)..But both he and David had to 
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learn that God’s thoughts are ofttimes 
different from those of the best and most 
well-intentioned men. David was not to 
build the house. That was to be the 
work of his son Solomon. This, how- 
ever, did not cool his zeal or cause him 
to be less interested in the project. He 
manifested a truly subject spirit, and in 
his prayer, as he sat before the Lord, 
he gave vent to his deep appreciation of 
the grace God had shown toward him. 


The Historical Setting 

According to the generally accepted 
chronology, it was in or about the year 
1042 that David brought the ark of God 
to Jerusalem, and shortly afterward be- 
gan to plan for a great, central sanc- 
tuary, the Temple, afterward built by 
Solomon. 


Verse by Verse 

2 Sam. 7:1—“The Lord had given him 
rest.” The years of trial and conflict 
having come to an end, David, now rec- 
ognized as king over all Israel, evidently 
thought that the time had arrived to 
carry out what had been, with him, a 
long cherished project. 

Verse 2—“The ark of God dwelleth 
within curtains.” He could not but con- 
trast, in his own mind, the comfortable 
home which God had given him, with 
the tent or tabernacle he had himself 
provided for the ark of the covenant 
when he brought it to Mount Zion, 

Verse 3—‘“Nathan said ... do all 
that is in thine heart.” Entering fully 
into David’s thoughts, Nathan the 
prophet commended his plans and as- 
sured him that the Lord would be with 
him in carrying them out. 

Verses 4, 5—“The word of the Lord 
came ... saying ... Shalt thou build 
me an house?” Nathan had spoken un- 
advisedly, for God had altogether differ- 
ent plans. The time had not yet come 
for the building of a temple; therefore 


Nathan had to return to David with a 
message from God forbidding the carry- 
ing out of the projected purpose. 

Verse 6.—‘“I have not dwelt in any 
house . . . even to this day.” During 
all the years of Israel’s wanderings and 
after their settlement in the land, up to 
this time, God had been pleased to 
dwell among them in a tent or taber- 
nacle. 

Verses 7-16.—In these verses, though 
not part of our printed lesson, we learn 
of God’s promise, in sovereign grace, to 
build David a house and to establish his 
throne forever. 

Verse 17.—“All these words, and ,.. 
all this vision.” Upon hearing Nathan’s 
words, David's spirit was lifted up in 
adoring gratitude to the God who had 
cared for him so graciously in the past 
and who made such wonderful promises 
for the future. 

Verse 18—“Who am I, O Lord God? 
and what is my house, that thou hast 
brought me hitherto?” Overwhelmed by 
Nathan’s declaration in the name of the 
Lord, David went in (probably to his 
private apartment) “and sat before the 
Lord,” there to pour out his soul in 
thanksgiving, praise, and worship as he 
contemplated the grace of God—un- 
merited favor — extended to one so un- 
worthy as himself. His family, he felt, 
had no title to such goodness as God 
had bestowed in the past and cove- 
nanted for the future. “The sure mercies 
of David,” include God’s preservation 
of His servant of old and the promise 
of the Messiah to come through his line- 
age (Isa. 55:3; Acts 13:34). It was the 
recognition of all this that moved David 
to adore the God of all grace for His 
loving-kindness to one so obscure as he. 

Verse 19.—“Thou hast spoken .. . of 
thy servant’s house for a great while to 
come.” By faith David could look down 
through the ages and see how God was 
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to work out His wondrous plan of bless- 
ing for all the earth, through the house 
of His servant, who sat in His presence 
that day. The Son of David, the seed 
of Abraham (Gen. 22:18), and the seed 
of the woman (Gen. 3:15) are one and 
the same, and in Him the promise is 
being fulfilled.- 

Verse 20.—“What can David say more 
unto thee?” God’s sovereign grace, be- 
yond human comprehension, made it 
impossible for David to express his 
gratitude as he desired to do. But he 
knew God understood, He who knew the 
heart of His servant. 


Verse 21—“For thy word’s sake, and 
according to thine own heart, hast thou 
done all these . . . things.” God has 
magnified His Word above all His name 
(Psa, 138:2). He will never go back on 
that Word. To do so would be to be 
false to Himself. Therefore David knew 
the astounding promise God had made 
would be fulfilled to the letter. He knew 
there could be no failure to perform 
what had been promised. 


Verse 22.—“There is none like thee.” 
The immeasurable grace of God awed 
the king’s soul and gave him a new and 
deeper sense of the nature of the One 
who had taken him up in such tender- 
ness and lavished such loving-kindness 
upon him. Happy is it for us all when 
we respond to the revelation of God’s 
purpose of blessing in Christ Jesus! 


The Heart of the Lesson 

Men are prone to make much of bril- 
liant gifts and magnificent carriage, but 
God, who sees not as we do, looks upon 
the heart. With Him it is beauty of 
character and lowly subjection to His 
will that count far more than outward 
show. He chose David, not only be- 
cause of what He knew him to be in 
his youth, but because of what He was 
going to make of him in years to come. 
We say, “The child is father of the man,” 


.and we mean that early years give prom- 


ise of future behavior. It is a remark- 
able fact that most men whom God has 
used in an outstanding manner learned 
to know Him in their youth, and walked 
with. Him through the years that fol- 
lowed. It was in the mind of God from 
the beginning to set up on earth a nation 
which should be for the display of His 
glory, and over which the King of His 
appointing should reign forever. This 
was confirmed to David and his house. 
Christ Jesus, of David’s seed through 
Mary, is the one in whom the promise is 
fulfilled. 


Special Lesson Topics and Truths 
David’s Training and Typical Signifi- 
cance. In many respects David became 
like unto our Lord Himself. In his offi- 
cial character he was indeed a type of 
Christ. Chosen of God, yet despised and 
rejected of many, he pursued the even 
tenor of his way, content to wait the 
Lord’s time for his presentation to Is- 
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Last Week’s Lesson 
4. July 23.—Samuel, the Upright 
Judge. 1 Samuel 2:26; 3:1-10, 19- 
21; 7:3-6, 15, 16; 9 and 10; 12:1-5; 13:5-15 
Next Week’s Lesson 


6. August 6.—Elijah, a Courageous 
Prophet (Temperance). 
1 Kings 17 to 19; 21 








rael. It is true that there were times 
when he gave way to gloom and discour- 
agement (1 Sam. 27:1; 30:6); but, as a 
rule, he was characterized by serene 
confidence in God. Many of his choicest 
Psalms were written when he was a 
fugitive in the wilderness of Judea, hid- 
ing from Saul (see Psas. 7, 18, 34, 52, 56, 
57, and 59). His very sorrows were 
used of God to enrich his spiritual ex- 
perience and give him a deeper under- 
standing of the Lord’s fatherly love and 
care (Psas. 27:10; 68:5; 103:13). 


Lesson Outline 

1. David’s plan to build a house for God 
(2 Sam. 7:1, 2) 

2. Nathan’s approval (v. 3) 

3. Divine revelation (vs. 4-17) 

4. Worship and thanksgiving (vs. 18-22) 


Summaries and Applications 

David, in his official character, is a 
type of God’s true King, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, “great David’s greater Son.” 

The sorrows that David passed through 
were used of God to fit him for the 
great responsibility he was to take up as 
king over all Israel. 

God called David “a man after his 
own heart” because he desired to do His 
will, and repented in bitterness of soul 
when he failed and sinned. 

Throughout all his life, David recog- 
nized God as the real king of Israel and 














Questions for Teacher and Class 


By J. C. Macaulay, D.D, 
HO were the enemies that David 
had to overcome when he came to 
the throne? 

2. What peril of prosperity did David 
avoid? 

3. How often did David move the ark 
of the covenant? 

4. Where in the Bible is the last ref- 
erence to the original Tabernacle? What 
happened to it? 

5. What moved David to build a house 
for God? 

6. Why did Nathan give David con- 
tradictory messages? 

7. What is God’s interest in an earthly 
structure? 

8. What is God’s desired abode? 

9. Did David have any part in the 
building of the Temple? 

10. How far do God’s promises regard- 
ing a house and a throne and a king- 
dom look? 

(Answers on page 613) 
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considered himself but a deputy or rep- 
resentative of the throne of Heaven, 
whose duty it was to rule the people ac- 
cording to the Law of the Lord, admin. 
istering justice, showing mercy, and 
maintaining the honor of God’s House, 

David’s example of subjection to the 
Lord and conscientious adherence to the 
divinely-given program resulted in great 
and lasting blessing to Israel and united 
the twelve tribes for the first time into 
a truly great nation, respected by their 
former foes and rapidly developing a 
civilization far beyond anything known 
in the days of the Judges and King Saul, 


Winona Lake, IND. 
ye 


From the Platform 


By Joseph Edwin Harris 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our 
Heavenly Father, whose great love has 
enriched and blessed us all our days, 
we thank Thee for Thy care for our 
needs, Thy patience with our failings, 
Thy pardon of our sins, Thy help in 
our troubles, and Thy guidance through 
life. Fill us with such thankful love to 
Thee that to honor and serve Thee with 
our very best shall ever be our aim. 
Take our lives and make of them the 
best that they can be “for truth and 
righteousness and Thee.” Use us to 
cheer the lonely and sad, to shield the 
weak, to strengthen the tempted and 
tried, and to lead others to the Sav- 
iour. Make Thy Word a blessing to us 
this day, and let all who study its truth 
find Thee and Thy salvation. Restrain 
the workers of evil, prosper Thy work 
in all lands, and let Thy Kingdom come, 
Forgive our sins, make pure our 
thoughts, and may love rule in all we 
say and do, through Christ, our Lord, 
Amen. , 


After the Lesson.—Because God had 
done such great things for David, he 
longed to do something great for God. 
So he purposed to build a worthy tem- 
ple for God’s worship. When a real 
Christian thinks of God’s wonderful 
goodness to him, like David, he wants 
to do something worthy to honor the 
Lord and tell out his gratitude to Him, 


“po Wuar YOU CAN 


But sometimes, like David, we are not 
allowed to do for God all that is in our 
hearts. But God knows and values our 
earnest desire to honor Him, and re- 
sponds by blessing and using us, if 
not as we had hoped, then in some other 
way that better suits God’s purpose. 

I know a Christian woman who 
trained to be a missionary in China 
but was rejected on health grounds. 
She then became a deaconess for her 
church on a home mission field. There 
she was used to lead to Christ a boy 
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who now, in manhood, is serving Christ 
in China. She could not go herself, but 
God gave her a spiritual son, and he 
went in her stead. David was not al- 
lowed to build the Temple, but he gath- 
ered material and money for it, and 
God gave him a son who.did build it. 
If we cannot. do all we long to do for 
the Lord, we can do what is possi" le, 
and He will bless it. You may not be 
fitted to be a pastor, an evangelist, or 
amissionary, but you may teach in Sun- 
day school, give out tracts, or do per- 
sonal work, and so win someone who 
will do what you cannot do for God. 
If you cannot cross the ocean, 
And the heathen lands explore, 
You can find the heathen nearer, 
You can help them at vour door: 
If you cannot give your thousands, 
You can give the widow's mite; 
And the -least you give for Jesus 
Will be precious in His sight. 


Vancouver, B. C., Can. 
od 


The Busy Men's Corner — 
By Tom M. Olson 


"The king sat in his house, and the 
Lord had given him rest” (2 Sam. 7:1). 
—What the Lord did for David in a 
literal and physical way, He has done 
for every believer in a spiritual sense. 
In response to the Lord’s gracious invi- 
tation, “Come unto me,” He has given 
us rest (Matt. 11:28); and we are seated 
“in heavenly places in Christ Jesus” 
(Eph. 2:6). This is something entirely 
foreign to the greatest of worldlings. 

Goethe, considered the greatest of 
German poets, whose long life was one 
long success, said: “They have called 
me.a child of fortune, nor have I any 
wish to complain of the course of my 
life. Yet it has been nothing but labor 
and sorrow; and I may truly say, that 
in seventy-five years I have not had 
four weeks of true comfort. It was the 
constant rolling of a stone that was al- 
ways to be lifted anew.” 


A very wealthy and educated man, 
when dying, said: “I have surveyed 
most of the learning that is among the 
sons of men, and my study is filled 
with books and manuscripts [he had 
8,000 volumes in his library] on various 
subjects; but at present I cannot recol- 
lect any passage out of all my books 
and papers whereon I can rest my soul, 
Save this from the sacred Scriptures: 
‘The grace of God that bringeth salvation 
hath appeared to all men, teaching us 
that, denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, 
and godly, in this present world; look- 
ing for that blessed hope, and the glori- 
ous appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ; who gave himself 
for us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto himself a 
Peculiar people, zealous of good works.’” 
Go, do all that is in thine heart” 
@3)—While sitting and in a contem- 
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plative mood, David contrasted the beau- 
tiful cedar mansion in which he was 
living with the curtained Tabernacle in 
which the Lord dwelt (Exod. 26:1); and 
his desire was to build a magnificent 
temple for the Lord. Heart exercise 
regarding the Lord is a most commend- 
able thing, but this passage reveals the 
necessity of praying about our highest 
desires for the Lord, and making them 
subject to the will of the Lord, 

It is possible to entertain grand ideas 
of doing special things for the Lord, yet 
discover that the Lord’s man and the 
Lord’s time for the fulfillment of those 
plans have not yet arrived. The Lord 
had His own thoughts about a Temple, 
but this was not the time for building 
it; and His man for building it was Solo- 
mon, not David (vs. 12, 13). The Lord’s 
time and instruments are always supe- 
rior to ours (Isa. 55:9). 

Many of us have heard of the man 
who could not wait for the cocoon to 
open to let the butterfly out. He thought 
it would be a merciful thing to help 
by cutting it open. His reward was a 
deformed butterfly ! 

The Lord’ values our every thought of 
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Him and desire for Him; so, instead of 
David's building the Lord a house, the 
Lord builds David one (v. 11). And 
David gets credit for desiring to build 
the Temple (1 Kings 8:18). When the 
Lord makes “manifest the counsels of 
the hearts” of believers at the judgment 
seat of Christ (1 Cor. 4:5), many of 
them will hear Him say, “Thou didst 
well that it was in thine heart to do such 
and such for Me!” 

“Who am I, O Lord God? ,. . that 
thou hast brought me hitherto?” (2 Sam. 
7:18).—Upon reviewing his course from 
sheepcote to ruler (v. 8), David realized 
it was all due to God’s goodness to him, 
and rendered praise accordingly. In 
many modern cases of “rags to riches,” 
God is not given the glory. 

“I used to think,” said Dr. F. B. Meyer, 
“that God’s gifts were on shelves one 
above the other; and that the taller we 
grew in Christian character, the easier 
we could reach them. I now find that 
God’s gifts are on shelves one beneath 
the other; and that it is not a question 
of growing taller but of stooping lower; 
and that we have to go down, always 
down, to get His best gifts.” 


“Tid3 must INCREASE, bod musi DECREASE !” 3305 


i | HUMILITY 








“Who am 1,0 Lord God. ?™<25am 7:18.) 
“Thou art, pred, O Lord God.” « 2sam. 7:22) 
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“Thou hast spoken also of thy serv- 
ant’s house for a great while to come” 
(v. 19).—Indeed, the Lord did speak of 
David’s house “for a great while to 
come.” The promises given in verses 
12 to 16 have an application to Solomon 
—but they shall find their perfect ful- 
fillment in the second advent of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Believers can render thanks in a sim- 
ilar manner, for the eternal God has 
called us according to His eternal pur- 
pose (Eph, 3:11), and redeemed us with 
an eternal redemption (Heb. 9:12), and 
given us His free gift of eternal life 
(Rom. 6:23), and destined us for eter- 
nal glory (1 Pet. 5:10) and the enjoy- 
ment of an eternal inheritance (Heb. 
9:15). 

While in Milan, Italy, I had the priv- 
ilege of visiting the cathedral over whose 
triple doorway are three striking in- 
scriptions. Over one arch is carved a 
beautiful wreath of roses, and under- 





Little Jetts Teach the Lesson 
By Wade C. Smith 
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neath are the words, “All that which 
pleases is but for a moment.” Over the 
other arch is sculptured a cross, and the 
words, “All that which troubles us is but 
for a moment.” But underneath the 
great central entrance to the main aisle 
is the inscription, “That only is impor- 
tant which is eternal.” 

“Thou art great, O Lord God: for there 
is none like thee” (v. 22).—David whole- 
heartedly admitted that all God’s good- 
ness to him was according to God’s word 
and God’s heart (v.. 21). David was 
thoroughly conscious of the fact that it 
was not merit on his part, but grace on 
God’s part that put him where he was 
and gave him “exceeding great and pre- 
cious promises.” David was not exclaim- 
ing, “What a great man am I!” but 
rather, “Thou art great, O Lord God!” 

An infidel saw a Christian walking, 
and asked him where he was going. “To 
church, sir.” “What to do there?” “To 
worship God.” “Pray tell, whether your 
God is a great or a little God?” “He is 
both, sir.” “How can He be both?” “He 
is so great, sir, that the Heaven of 
heavens cannot contain Him; and so lit- 
tle that He can dwell in my heart!” 

The infidel afterward admitted that 
that answer had affected him more than 
volumes he had read by gifted authors. 


Wawona, CALIF. 
we 


Say, Fellows, — 
Wade C. Smith's Boys’ Class 


AY, fellows, you have to admire 

David’s unwillingness to live in a 
palace while God’s house was only a 
tent. “See now,” he said to the Prophet 
Nathan, “I dwell in an house of cedar, 
but the ark of God dwelleth within cur- 
tains.” And Nathan replied, “Go, do all 
that is in thine heart; for the Lord is 
with thee.” David had come up from 
the “grass roots.” God had taken him 
“from the sheepcote, from following the 
sheep, to be ruler over my people, over 
Israel” (2 Sam. 7:8). He had become a 
great king, greatly blessed of God, had 
been enabled to win victories over all 
his enemies, and was living in “an house 
of cedar,” which is just another word 
for a palace. It occurs to David that 
that is not right. “The bottom rail is 
on top.” If there is to be a choice, God’s 
house should be the better one; certainly 
it should not be a tent. 

Fellows, I have been in a great many 
churches all over this continent and 
across the seas, and it is always inter- 
esting to note just what kind of house 
God’s people have prepared for His wor- 
ship — then to compare it, and the way 
it is kept, to the homes the people live 
in. As a rule, I Should say, the church 
building is a credit to the congregation 
responsible for it. Some may be even 
too expensively built and lavishly main- 
tained when one thinks of the great need 
on the mission fields; but one is im- 
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pressed when he sees great wealth 
poured out to make an imposing build- 
ing for the service of God and great 
care to keep it in perfect order. 

But I have seen some very poor and 
shabby churches, poorly kept, where the 
church members live in elegant and ex. 
pensive homes. The church needs paint. 
ing, the grass and weeds are badly in 
need of cutting, the pews are out of 
line, hymnbooks lying about, some with 
the covers off and the index missing, the 
floor poorly swept, and trash in the cor- 
ners. How a church member can attend 
worship there and go back to his nice 
home, the grass neatly trimmed, front 
and back, the house tastefully painted, 
and inside spotless and sweet — how he 
can do that without coming to David's 
conclusion is more than I can under- 
stand. I sometimes wonder when I see 
a situation like that—and there are 
plenty of them, in varying degree— 
suppose the Lord should suddenly appear 
some Sunday morning at that church 
member’s house and say, “I’m going to 
church with you this morning,” what 
would He think when He saw the con- 
dition of His house? Well, you don't 
have to wait for that, for He sees it now, 

I was in a country church last sum- 
mer which had just had a fresh coat of 
white paint, the grass had been neatly 
trimmed all round, a most inviting place, 
It just seemed to say* “Come in and 
worship; it’s fresh and sweet and holy 
here—and the Lord is here to meet 
you!” I learned afterward that one 
man in the congregation was responsible 
for it all. He had planned to remodel, 
repaint, and freshen up his own home; 
but the church had not been painted in 
many years and the yard was in bad 
shape; so he postponed his plans for the 
home place to put the Lord’s house in 
order first. Before he got through with 
the job he found it costing him more 
than he had expected, so he had to put 
off the home job for another year. I 
wondered where the other men in that 
church were. They just weren’t there! 

Well, fellows, you may not be able to 
repaint or repair your church, but there 
are many ways in which you can show 
your respect for God’s house. When you 
enter, be orderly and neat, yourself; and 
treat the Lord’s property with respect, 

Make up your mind that you will al- 
ways look upon God’s house as made 
holy by His presence in the service 
there; and regard it as fully worthy of 
good care and good treatment as your 
own home is. 


Fontana Dam, N. C. 
3 


Please pray for the staff of The Sun- 
day School Times in all departments: 
press, mailing, and composing rooms; 
subscription, accounting, business, circu- 
lation, advertising, and editorial depart- 
ments; for the writers of lesson articles, 
and other contributors; and for God's 
blessing upon the contents of the paper. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Vivian D. Gunderson 


UR lesson today is about a king who 

honored God by what he did and 

by what he was. Turn to Acts 13:22 

and find out what he was. (A man 

after God’s own heart.) What did he 

do? (Fulfilled God’s will.) In other 

God was pleased both with Da- 

yid's character and his actions. Could 

any of us wish for higher commendation 
than that? 

In 2 Samuel 6 we find a contrast in 
character between David and his wife 
-David pleased God, whereas his. wife 

God. The occasion for this 
was the return of the ark to Jerusalem. 

This was the golden ark that belonged 
in the holiest part of the Tabernacle. 
Ithad been previously captured by the 
Philistines, and it was the symbol of the 
lord’s presence in Israel. As the ark 
was being brought back, King David 
was so happy that he danced before the 
Lord “with all his might.” David never 
did things halfheartedly. With his 
whole soul he rejoiced before the Lord. 
He removed his kingly robes and wore 
only a white linen suit, such as anyone 
in the land was privileged to wear. His 
wife Michal did not come out from the 
palace until the whole celebration was 
over, Then she came out to meet Da- 
vid. Instead of being filled with joy, 
as he was, over the return of the ark, 
she scolded him for laying aside his 
kingly robes. She did not want their 
high position forgotten by anyone for 
a minute. David replied, “It was be- 
fore the Lord.” When he was before 
the Lord, he took his proper position of 
dependence upon the Lord just as sim- 
ply as any one of his subjects. King 
David felt that the great thing was the 
honor of the Lord, whereas Michal was 
concerned only about their appearance 
before men. 

In the next chapter we see more rea- 
sons why David was a man after God’s 
“own heart.” Let us read this chapter 
together. After we have read the first 
three verses someone will tell us what 
was the desire of David’s heart. (To 
build a house for the Lord.) Many kings 
have been chiefly concerned about get- 
ting power or wealth for themselves, 
but David’s great desire was to do 
something for the Lord, to build a house 
that should be an honor to Him. Now 
tead the Lord’s message to David 
through the Prophet Nathan, in verses 
#17. What did the Lord say about 
David's building Him a house? (The 
Lord did not accept David’s offer, but 
He Said that David’s son should build 
Him a temple.) God also promised to 
build David a house in the sense that 
his family should always be the royal 
family of Israel. 

King David believed as he wrote in 
. Ro “As for God, his way is 


Instead of. being grieved that. 
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his offer to build the Temple was not 
accepted, David was filled with gratitude 
to God for His promise to build him a 
house. Read 2 Samuel 7:18 to see what 
David did. Why did he go in to sit 
before ‘the Lord? (He intended to stay 
in the Lord’s presence for some time.) 
David took time to get acquainted with 
the Lord. He did not dash into His holy 
presence and pour out his requests, then 
dash out again, as we are so prone to do. 

Now read the rest of David's prayer, 
which concludes with the chapter. As 
we do so, count the number of times 
David refers to himself, not as king of 
Israel, but as the servant of God. (Ten 
times.) What does that show? (His 
humility.) What other verse also shows 
this? (Verse 18, where he acknowledges 
that he and his family were nothing.) 
One of the reasons David was a man 
after God’s own heart was that he was 
humble, not proud, 

Another thing that stands out here 
is David’s faith in God. See the confi- 
dence David displayed in 2 Samuel 7:28. 
He was certain of the truth of God and 
His Word. Now read the last three 
verses of this chapter again, noticing the 
response of David’s heart to the kind- 
ness of God toward him. 

In 2 Samuel 9 we see the effect God’s 
kindness had on David in relation to his 
dealing with his fellow man. Read verse 
3. David wanted to show toward an- 
other the undeserved kindness God had 
shown toward him. 

It was the custom for a new king to 
destroy every descendant of the pre- 
ceding dynasty in order that no mem- 
ber of it would ever try to regain the 
kingdom. Jonathan had been the crown 
prince of Israel, so one of his sons would 
be next in line for the kingdom. Me- 
phibosheth was the only one of these 
still living, and he was a cripple. No 
doubt he hoped that this misfortune 
would save his life, as a cripple was 
unlikely to aspire to the throne. 

But one day King David sent for Me- 
phibosheth. How frightened he must 
have been when he heard he had been 
summoned to the presence of the new 
king! Read 2 Samuel 9:6 and see the 
first words David spoke to him. He must 
have seen how Mephibosheth was trem- 
bling. 

When Mephiboshcth found that David 
had sent for him, not to kill him, but 
to show kindness to him, how surprised 
and grateful he must have been! Read 
what he said in verse 8. 

David invited Mephibosheth to move 
into the palace and to come to the table 
regularly, just as if he had been born 
David’s son instead of being a descend- 
ant of David’s worst enemy. And all 
the income from Saul’s property was to 
go to Mephibosheth! Hew this act of 
David’s honored God! 

David honored God by his’ humility 
before Him and his absolute confidence 
in Him. He honored God before. the 
Israelites by showing them his whole- 
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hearted joy at the return of the ark, 
and he honored God by his great kind- 
ness to the grandson of his enemy, King 
Saul. No wonder God called David a 
man after His own heart! Oh, that you 
and I may be among those who please 
God both in what we are and what 
we do! 
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For Junior Teachers 
By Ruth E. Dow 


Topic and Scripture: 
David, a King Who Honored God 
(2 Sam. 7:1-6, 17-22) 


IST on the blackboard Bible Books 

from Genesis through Chronicles. 
Drill on the order of names especially 
of the Books of history. In a second 
column list the names of Bible people 
studied thus far: Jacob, Moses, Ruth, 
Samuel. Have the children draw a line 
from the name to the Book which tells 
about that person. See who can find 
mention of the person in that Book 
first. Then add the name David to the. 
list. What Book do you guess tells about 
him? (Perhaps Kings will be sug- 
gested.) He is so important that his 
story is told in the Samuels and First 
Chronicles as well as a little in First 
Kings. I think you probably all know 
the first story about him — the shepherd 
boy watching his father’s sheep. Then 
he did become king after waiting many 
years. (Pictures of shepherd boy and 
king may be used.) David was a poet, 
too. He wrote and played songs. “The 
Lord is my shepherd” is his best loved 
song. Let us repeat it together. (Add 
to the list of Bible Books Ezra through 
Song of Solomon.) Do you know which 
of these Books are books of Poetry? Do 
you know which one David wrote much 
of? (Psalms.) 


While David was king, he had a beau- 
tiful palace of cedar built for himself, 
After the palace was done and every- 
thing was going fine for David, one day 
as he sat in his palace, looking around 
on his beautiful home, he thought of 
God’s house — just a tent with curtains, 
Remember who had charge of making 
that first tent church? (Moses.) David 
loved God and wanted to honor Him. 
He thought he would like to build a 
beautiful house for God. But that night 
God spoke to David's, minister, the 
Prophet Nathan, and told him to tell 
David that God had not asked for a 
house. David’s son should build a house 
for Him. Then God promised: I will 
build you a house — a family which shall 
always continue as king. My, that was 
a thrilling promise for David! He went 
to God’s house and thanked Him for 
all His goodness. David felt so small 
— “Who am I, O Lord God?” And God 
was so great and wonderful — “Thou art 
great, O Lord God: for there is none 
like thee”. (2 Sam, 7: 22,. Memory Verse). 
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Though the Lord told David he was 
not to build the Lord’s house, David did 
all he could'to help to get things ready 
so it would be easier for his son, 
Among the saints and angels carved on 
an old European church are the figures 
of two oxen. Oxen on a church! When 
the church was being built, the prince- 
bishop stood with pride admiring it and 
thinking of the rich men’s gifts which 
made it possible. Then he noticed a 
nair of oxen dragging a huge stone for 
the building. As they stopped to rest, 
a little child pulled a handful of grass 
and gave it to the hard-working animals. 
Suddenly he realized the oxen had their 
part in building the great church. And 
the little girl had given her simple gift, 
too. What have you done to show you 
love and honor God’s house? (On the 
blackboard draw the outline of a church, 
your church. Within it list what the 
children suggest, as: reverent quiet, 
singing the hymns, money for the offer- 
ing, bringing others, flowers, or what- 
ever project may have been started in 
Lesson 2; picking up scraps from the 
floor, and—what about gum?) What 
can you do? 

For the scrapbook use pictures and 
stories of David, as shepherd boy and 
king. The Twenty-third Psalm might 
be copied on the opposite page, illus- 
trated by appropriate pictures of sheep 
and shepherd, and pictures of children 
eating, or in bed, or at church, 
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The Illustration Round Table 


Leafiets giving a list of the lessons for 1950 and 
explaining the conditions upon which illus- 
trations are accepted may be had from the 
Times for 15 cents a copy. $1 is paid for each 
illustration accepted, and $2 for the best one. 
Illustrations must reach the Times three 
months in advance of the lesson, and should 
from earlier “Illustration Round 
erence is given to illustrations 
the printed lesson text. Readers are asked 

to limit the total submitted on each lesson to 

four illustrations. 


Constitutional, or Absolute Sovereign? 
—Thou art great, O Lord God: for there 
is none like thee (2 Sam. 7:22, Golden 
Text). “I remember,” says the Rev. G. 
W. Moore in one of his books, “at one 
of our testimony meetings, a man stood 
and said he had received a great bless- 
ing at Keswick. They asked him, ‘What 
can you say about it?’ ‘Well,’ he replied, 
TI can say this: I was a Christian be- 
fore I came to Keswick: Christ was my 
King; but I am. afraid He was a consti- 
tutional sovereign, and I was a prime 
minister. Now He is absolute Lord, and 
that has made all the difference in my 
life, and brought a blessing.’”—Source 


unknown. Sent by Mrs. M. Watts, 
Fetcham, Surrey, Eng. Prize illustra- 
tion. 


On Time.—Thou art great, O Lord 
God: for there is none like thee (2 Sam. 
7:22, Golden Text). A gentleman tells 
of an interesting visit to the observatory 
of Harvard University, just after a new 
astronomical instrument had been pur- 
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chased. According to astronomical cal- 
culations contained in a little book ten 
years old, which calculations were based 
upon observations thousands of years 
old, a star was due in a certain position 
in the heavens at 5.20 p.m. When the 
hour drew near, the instrument was at 
once directed to the determined posi- 
tion, and prone on his back under the 
eyepiece lay the enthusiastic professor. 
It was agreed that when the star crossed 
the spider-web line stretched across the 
lens of the instrument, the professor who 
was watching should pronounce the 
word “Here.” It was also agreed that 
the assistant who watched the second 
hand of the clock should let a hammer 
fall upon a marble table the instant the 
clock said it was 5.20. The professor 
was watching the star and could not see 
the clock, while the man with the ham- 
mer could not see the star, for he was 
watching the clock. There was an im- 
pressive silence. In the observatory the 
clock was quietly ticking, but God’s 
earth was moving through space and 
revolving upon its axis as He bade it do 
ages ago. Suddenly two sounds broke 
the stillness. One was the voice of the 
professor saying, “Here,” the other the 
sound of the hammer on the table, and 
the two sounds were simultaneous — at 
5.20 p.m. If God guides the stars and 
calls them all by their names, does He 
not guide and care for each individual 
who obeys Him?—From Bible Expositor 
and Illuminator. Sent by Josephine A. 
Kinzly, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Can Your Plans Wait?—See now, I 
dwell in an house of cedar, but the ark 
of God dwelleth within curtains (2 Sam. 
7:2). A mission church in Turkey had 
decided to build a meetinghouse for the 
accommodation of the converts who had 
been gathered in the various preaching 
places. Most of the people were poor, 
but each subscribed up to and often be- 
yond his ability, and the work pro- 
gressed. Some gave labor, and all con- 
tributed in one way or another. But a 
day came when the missionary who was 
superintending the process of erection 
was at his wit’s end and the work came 
to a standstill. An important beam for 
the room was lacking, and there seemed 
no immediate way of supplying it. One 
morning a man knocked early at the 
missionary’s door. On his shoulder was 
a heavy piece of timber. “It is out of 
my own house,” he said, simply.. “It will 
build the new house for God. My house 
can wait.” The missionary could never 
tell it without a little break in his voice. 
The man had indeed pulled the cross- 
beam out of his own new home that he 
had been about to finish. It was the 
best he had to offer, and the best for 
God’s house was none too good.—From 
Serving-and-Waiting. Sent by Mrs. 
Clarence Jones, Otego, N. Y. 

A Chapel Prayed Into Being.—Go, do 
all that is in thine heart; for the Lord 
is with thee (2 Sam. 7:3). Three Chris- 
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tian soldiers in New Guinea who met 
for Christian fellowship got together 
each evening after supper. In answer to 
prayer, the number grew, until the tent 
was no longer large enough, and they 
decided to build a little chapel. They 
did not know where the necessary mate. 
rial was coming from, but dared to claim 
the promise in Philippians 4:19. One 
afternoon two of these men saw some 
lumber floating around out in the bay, 
and swam out and guided it to shore. 
A truck was obtained and the lumber 
hauled to the spot chosen for the chapel. 
God answered their prayers in a marvel. 
ous manner, and in two weeks they were 
worshiping in a beautiful little chapel 
twenty by thirty feet. Later they had 
to enlarge this to accommodate the 
crowds; and they rejoiced in the Many 
that found the Lord there, or were re. 
claimed. Then they placed a box in 
the rear for offerings, which were sent 
to orphanages, Bible schools, and other 
Christian institutions. At the time some 
of the young soldiers wrote home about 
their work, around five hundred dollars 
had been so given and expended.—From 
the Moody Monthly. Sent by Albert 
Mygatt, David City, Nebr. 


A Proof of the Word.—Then went king 
David in, and sat before the Lord, and 
he said, Who am I, O Lord God? and 
what is my house, that thou hast brought 
me hitherto? (2 Sam. 7:18.) “David, a 
man after God’s own heart!” said an 
infidel; “a pretty specimen; a liar, an 
adulterer, a murderer.” “You are a proof 
of the truth of God’s Word,” quietly 
answered the one to whom -the words 
were addressed, “for the Bible says that 
Nathan said to David, ‘By this deed thou 
hast given great occasion to the enemies 
of the Lord to blaspheme.’”—From 
Christian Reader’s Digest. Sent by Mrs. 
Clarence Jones, Otego, N. Y. 


The Perfect Friend.—Thou, Lord God, 
knowest thy servant (2 Sam. 7:20). There 
is a chorus which begins: “A perfect 
friend is one who knows the worst about 
you and loves you just the same.” The 
Friend of sinners is such an one. Thank 
God for that !—From Elisabeth Edmunds, 
Hailsham, Sussex, Eng. 


A Climax, Not a Blunder.—For thy 
word’s sake, and according to thine own 
heart, hast thou done all these great 
things, to make thy servant know them 
(2 Sam. 7:21). Several years ago there 
was found in an African mine, the most 
magnificent diamond in the world’s his- 
tory. It was presented to the King of 
England to blaze in his crown of state. 
It was put into the hands of an expert 
lapidary in Amsterdam to be cut. And 
what do you suppose he did with it? He 
took the priceless gem and cut a notch 
in it. He then'struck it a hard blow 
with his instrument, and, lo, the superb 
jewel was cleft in twain! What reck- 
lessness! Not so. For weeks that blow 
had been studied. Models and drawings 
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had been made of the gem. Its lines 
of cleavage had been studied with mi- 
nutest care. Do you say that blow was 
a blunder? Nay. It was the climax 
of the lapidary’s skill. He did the one 
thing which would bring that gem to its 
most perfect radiance and jeweled splen- 
dor. So, sometimes, God lets a stinging 
plow fall upon our lives. The soul cries 
out in agony. The blow seems like an 
appalling mistake. But it is not, for the 
soul is the most priceless jewel in the 
world to God. And He is the most 
skilled lapidary in the universe. As we 
lie in His hand He knows perfectly just 
how to deal with us. Not a blow will 
fall, but that the love of God permits 
it for our spiritual good.—F rom “Streams 
in the Desert.” Sent by Howard G. Wil- 
cor, Kearney, Nebr. 
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For Primary Teachers 
By Ethel S. Low 


AVID is another of the Old Testa- 

ment men that the children know 
very well. Whatever picture of him you 
use, there should be a shepherd’s crook 
in the picture or a slingshot. How many 
scenes in his life are familiar! 

The very first picture we have of him 
is out caring for his father’s sheep. He 
was there when Samuel went to his 
father’s house to anoint him king over 
Israel. Samuel didn’t know which son 
of Jesse it would be. God hadn’t told 
him. And he was willing to choose one 
of the older sons who was very fine 
looking, but God said that was not the 
one. So Jesse, the father, had to send 
out to the hills and bring in this young- 
est son, just a boy —and he was God’s 
choice. 

The next picture we have is of David 
walking out in front of that bragging 
Philistine giant, Goliath, drawing his 
slingshot, and aiming at the giant’s head. 
Can’t you see those armies holding their 
breath? “What in the world does that 
boy out there think he is going to do?” 
“Goliath will cut him in pieces.” “Some- 
body ought to stop him!” But David 
knew what he was doing. He was fight- 
ing for the Lord God, and God gave 
him the victory. The next thing we 
see, he is cutting off the giant’s head 
with his own sword, for David had no 
sword. It was a victory for God. 

Then we see David at the court of 
Saul, playing his harp. Once, when Saul 
had a fit of anger, when an evil spirit 
came upon him, he tried to kill David. 
But Saul’s son Jonathan loved David. 
Their love for one another is one of 
the world’s most beautiful stories of 
love of one man for another. 

Finally we see David as king of Is- 
Tael, after having been hunted in the 
Caves and the mountains by Saul. Saul 
and Jonathan are killed the same day 
in battle, and David becomes king. He 
‘Was Israel’s greatest king. 
~ David was not perfect. He sinned one 
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great sin, for which God punished him, 
but he repented with all his heart. God 
said of him that he was “a man after 
his own heart.” In his later years he 
wanted to build a temple for God, but 
God told him No. He told him that his 
son would build the Temple, and David 
gave up his plan, and obeyed God. 

Probably David was much surprised 
when Samuel told him God had chosen 
him to be king of Israel. He was the 
youngest of a family of sons. He was 
of the tribe of Judah, but the people did 
not then know that Judah was the kingly 
tribe. So David no doubt had boyish 
plans of living in Bethlehem and having 
a place as his father had before him. 

Many times men have been called to 
take a place of which they had never 
dreamed. We have a very good illustra- 
tion in the king of England today. He 
is a younger son, and had married a 
girl of Scottish nobility, having no 
thought of ever being king. But when 
the former king, who is now known as 
the Duke of Windsor, abdicated, his 
brother was called to be king. He didn’t 
want to be king. He is a very quiet and 
retiring person naturally, and had a 
speech difficulty, so it was a real trial 
for him to be king, with all the speeches 
to be made, and ceremonies to be carried 
out. But he accepted the office which 
was thrust upon him, and has tried faith- 
fully to do his duty, and men respect 
him for it. 

Many times we plan our lives, and God 
calls us to change our plans. And when 
God tells us what He wants us to do or 
to be, we had better obey, for nobody 
is ever happy disobeying God. Lives 
never turn out right when God is dis- 
obeyed. Don’t you remember Jonah, 
who refused to go where God sent him? 
You know what happened to him. Noth- 
ing good comes of disobedience to God. 
And we can be sure of one thing God 
is calling us to do, and that is to be a 
faithful witness for Him, wherever we 
go. Then if we ask God to guide us, 
He will guide us as He did David of 
old, just where He wants us to go. 

Maybe God is calling some of you 
Primary children to be ministers and 
missionaries. You can be getting ready 
during the years you are growing up. 
I know many boys and girls who always 
looked forward to being missionaries, 
from the time they were very small, 
and now they are in Africa and China 
and other foreign fields. And I know 
others who planned to be missionaries, 
but God wanted them to do something 
else for Him, and so they never went 
to the missionary field, but they serve 
Him where He has led them. Be sure 
you let God lead you. 
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If the earth be the Lord’s, then wher- 
ever a child of God goes, he does not 
go off his Father’s ground.—Matthew 
Henry. 
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This Week's Questions Answered 
(The questions are on page 608) 

1. The house of Saul (2 Sam. 3:1), and 
the Philistines (chap. 5: 17-25). 

2. The peril of forgetting the God who 
had prospered him, as Solomon did. 

3. Twice (chap. 6:1-5, 12-15). 

4. Apparently in Shiloh (1 Kings 8:4). 
We do not know how it was destroyed, 

5. The absurdity of his having a palace 
when the ark of God had only a tent. 
Are we satisfied to have the best while 
God’s work has the meanest? 

6. His first answer was the impulse of 
the moment, undirected by the Spirit of 
God. Preachers should watch that! 

7. Not as an abode, but as a testimony 
(2 Chron. 6:18). 

8. The human heart (Isa, 57:15; John 
14:23). 

9. Yes; he gathered the material and 
prepared the plans (1 Chron, 22:1-5; 28: 
11-13, 19). 

10. Beyond Solomon to “great David's 
greater Son,” in whom all is and will be 
fulfilled. 
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Children \ at Home 


Where the Dolls Went 
By Mabel C. Stewart 


UDY’S eyes grew bigger and bigger 
as she looked at the dolls. 

“So many dolls, and so beautiful!” 
she breathed, 

Junior societies from many churches 
had sent in dolls for the exhibit — big 
dolls and little dolls, dolls with dark 
hair and light, with brown eyes and 
blue! Some were dressed in lovely silk 
dresses, others more simply in cotton, 
and some wore sweaters and skirts, 

“I wonder what little girl will get 
that beautiful doll in the pink dress,” 
sighed Judy. 

“We'll probably never know, but we 
may be sure she will make some little 
girl very happy,” said her mother. “You 
know these are being sent far away to 
our missionaries in Africa and India, 
where the little girls have never seen 
such dolls.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Judy. “Miss Smith 
told us.” 

“Some of the dolls will go to the hos- 
pital where Miss Smith’s brother is a 
missionary doctor, I hope,” Judy’s 
mother added. 

Later, Judy watched as her mother and 
other women carefully packed the dolls 
for their long, long journey across the 
ocean. 

Sure enough, some of them did reach 
the missionary doctor’s hospital away up 
in the Himalaya Mountains, on the very 
border of that forbidden country, Af- 
ghanistan. No missionary, no one at all, 
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has been allowed to preach, or tell the 
story of Jesus, in Afghanistan. The peo- 
ple who live there are warlike, and 
fierce, and fanatical, which means they 
do not allow anyone to preach any re- 
ligion except their own, the Mohamme- 
dan religion. 

Now, in this town, right on the border 
of this forbidden country, missionaries 
have built a hospital, and-it‘is here that 
Dr. Smith tries to help the sick and suf- 
fering, and tells them about Jesus, the 
Great Physician, the only one who can 
save them from sin. Patients come to 
the hospital from the city, but many 
more from the hill villages and coun- 
try around about, even from away across 
the border in Afghanistan. You see, it 
is only where people know Jesus and 
His love that they have hospitals to 
take care of suffering sick people. 

News travels fast, even where there 
are no newspapers, and when one pa- 
tient goes home from the hospital well, 
the news spreads all through his village, 
then to other villages. That was how 
seven-year-old Rahim came to go to the 
hospital. 

“I don’t know what else to do,” sighed 
his mother. “Over and over again I 
have gone to the priest for charms, but 
look at his eyes! They are no better, 
and Rahim cries all the time.” 

“Why don’t you take him to that 
House of Healing where my uncle’s wife 
was cured?” suggested someone. “A cur- 
tain had fallen over her eyes, and she 
could no longer see to cook the meals, 
so my uncle took her to this doctor, and 
he cut the curtain away.” 

“And now she sees?” 

“She. sees, praise Allah !” 

Riding on a camel’s back, Rahim was 
taken the long journey down the rough 
mountain roads till finally he came to 
the hospital. 

“These eyes are in very bad shape. 
What have you done to them?” asked the 
doctor. 

“Just the treatment the mullah gave,” 
replied Rahim’s father. “He gave 
charms, and the last time plastered the 
eyes with ‘holy’ mud from a shrine, as 
you. can see.” 

“I’m afraid we cannot save the eyes,” 
said the doctor. . 

“It is the will of Allah!” said the 
father. 

“It is not the will of God that treat- 
ment such as this be given — cruel, use- 
less treatment.” 

After the operation Rahim lay in bed 
and quietly cried. Day after day the 
doctor would visit him, and shake his 
head. 

“Is there nothing we can do to bring 
comfort to him?” he asked the nurse. 

“Perhaps he would like one of the 
dolls,” suggested the nurse. 

“Try it,” said Dr. Smith. 

One of the dolls that Judy had looked 
at, that had made the long journey across 
the ocean, was placed in Rahim’s hands, 
Carefully he felt the doll’s head, its 
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hands, its feet, and the sobbing stopped. 

“It is my little sister!” he said. From 
that day on he was happier, and started 
to get well. 

A little girl was also brought into the 
hospital. Fatima was her name, the 
name given to many Mohammedan girls. 
Weeks earlier she had fallen and broken 
her leg. The village barber, who was 
the only surgeon known in the villages, 
did what he could, but his bandage was 
far too tight, and, as a result, Fatima 
had to have her leg amputated. 

“Cut off my daughter’s leg?” her father 
had demanded, when the missionary doc- 
tor had suggested it. “Never! Who 
would marry a girl with but one leg?” 


He bundled Fatima up again and took — 


her home, but in a few days they were 
back, 

“Do what you will,” he said to the 
doctor. “She will never get well.” 

Fatima did have to lose her leg, but 
here in the hospital she could be seen 
hopping around cheerfully, holding tight 
in her arms a beautiful doll—the doll 
in the pink dress which Judy had liked 
so much. 

“Her name is Gulab,” said Fatima. 
“Gulab” means a rose, 

Well, Judy would have been very 
much pleased to see how happy Fatima 
was with her doll; she might not have 
thought it strange that Rahim, a little 
boy, loved his doll, too; but wouldn’t 
she have thought it funny to see a doll 
in a grown-up man’s arms? 

It was this way. 

Abdullah, a big, burly Pathan with 
bushy, black whiskers, came into the 
hospital for an operation, 

“There will be pain,” said the doctor. 

“I am no coward,” replied Abdullah. 
“Can a Pathan not stand pain?” 

After the operation, however, Abdul- 
lah had to stay in bed for a long time. 
The days dragged, and he was impa- 
tient and cross. 

“Doctor Sahib,” he said one day, “I 
have a request.” 

“What is that?” asked the doctor. “Do 
you not like the food?” 

“The food is good. I want a doll,” 
said big, burly Abdullah. 

“A doll?” repeated the doctor, in sur- 
prise. “Well, if you want a doll, I see 
no reason why you should not have 
ene.” 

It was certainly funny to see a big 
man in bed, a doll propped up beside 
him, but no one laughed, and Abdullah’s 
big smile stretched from ear to ear. 

Don’t you think Judy would have been 
quite satisfied to see what became of 
some of the beautiful dolls? 


New WILMIncToNn, Pa. 
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It is in carrying the Gospel throughout 
the world, in manifesting it at home and 
abroad, that we shall realize and learn 


_to know God.—Hudson Taylor. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer Meeting 
By John W. Lane, Jr. 





Sunday, July 30 


“I Will Be That Man !”—Dwight L. Moody 
(Rom. 8:35-39; 1 Tim. 1:12-17) 
Topics are copyrighted by the International 
Society of Christian Endeavor, and are 
used by permission. 

O MANY lessons may be learned 

from the life of Dwight L. Moody 
that one meeting will suffice to touch 
only a very few of them. The words 
found in our topic are taken from an 
incident that occurred in 1872, when 
Moody was thirty-five years old, and 
while he was on his second visit to Eng- 
land. It came, therefore, midway in 
Moody’s Christian life, and after he had 
had a marvelous experience of the in- 
filling of the Holy Spirit in New York 
City, which experience transformed his 
preaching. 

bd 


However, the later incident did greatly 
move Moody and had a profound influ- 
ence upon his subsequent evangelistic 
campaigns, both in Great Britain and in 
America. It came while Moody was at 
a Bible conference in Dublin, attending 
as a listener rather than as a speaker. 
At the same conference was Henry Var- 
ley, pastor of the Westside London Tab- 
ernacle, an evangelist who had traveled 
all over the world. In an early morr- 
ing gathering for special prayer, Moody 
heard Varley say: 

“The world has yet to see what God 
can do with and for and through and in 
a man who is fully and wholly conse- 


_ crated to Him.” 


we 


Two days later, when Moody had gone 
down to London to preach and had slip- 
ped into Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, it 
seemed that while he listened to Spur- 
geon he could hear Varley’s statement 
over and over again. Spurgeon himself 
recalls Mr. Moody’s own words in his 
autobiography: 

“*The world had yet to see! with and 
for and through and in! A man!’ Var- 
ley meant any man! Varley didn’t say 
he had to be educated, or brilliant, or 
anything else! Just, a man! Well, by 
the Holy Spirit in him, he’d be one of 
those men. And then suddenly, in that 
high gallery, he saw something he'd 
never realized before —it was not Mr. 
Spurgeon, after all, who was doing that 
work: it was God. And if God could 
use Mr. Spurgeon, why should He not 
use the rest of us, and why should we 
not all just lay ourselves at the Mas- 
ter’s feet, and say to Him, ‘Send me! 
use me!’” 

Moody’s meetings in London were 
touched with a new fire as God answered 
this prayer. When shortly afterward he 
returned to America, it was with .the 
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ing invitation to return for that 
first extended campaign in the British 
Isles which stirred not only England, 
put the whole Christian world. 
4 
But perhaps some of us are thinking 
that could we but have such an endue- 
ment of power as did Dwight L. Moody, 
we, too, could be out and out for God. 
Let us look back into the earlier life 
of this remarkable man and see if we 
can discover why it was that God chose 
him for His mouthpiece. It was not be- 
cause of skilled speech or special educa- 
tional qualifications. Moody’s sermons 
showed many grammatical mistakes, and 
infidels and critics loved to dwell upon 
his crudeness of speech and lack of 


He went to work at the age of sixteen, 
leaving home to find employment in a 
printing establishment some thirteen 
miles away in order to relieve the pov- 
erty of a family of nine children with 
a widowed mother. 

we 

Although his mother had sought to 
rear her family in the fear of the Lord, 
it was not until Moody was eighteen and 
working in a shoe manufacturing shop 
in Boston that he really came to know 
Christ and to accept Him as his Saviour, 
It was through the faithful witnessing 
of his Sunday school teacher, a Mr. Ed- 
ward Kimball, that Moody accepted 
Christ. This teacher, after passing the 
store once, went back and found Moody 
wrapping shoes in the back part of the 
building, and spoke to him about his 
soul. 

ye . 

From that moment life was changed 
for Dwight L. Moody. He continued for 
atime in business, transferring from 
Boston to Chicago, where he met with 
remarkable success, due to his faithful 
application and scrupulous honesty. He 
carried with him to Chicago a letter of 
fecommendation from his pastor in 
Boston, and immediately joined the 
Plymouth Church in that city. It was 
here that he conceived the idea of rent- 
ing a pew and filling it every Sunday 
with young men, whom he accosted on 
street corners, or visited in their board- 
ing houses, and at times even called out 
of saloons to attend church with him. 

When he applied for a class in a mis- 
sion Sunday school on North Wells 
Street, he found that there was an over- 
abundance of teachers and a dearth of 
tholars. He was told that he might 
teach if he would provide his own class, 
amd the following Sunday he arrived 
with a procession of eighteen young- 
sets whom he had gathered together. 

we 

It was through his efforts and unusual 
methods of rounding up pupils that the 
Well Street Sunday School grew to such 

Proportions that its accommoda- 
were taxed to the limit. Later, 
in 1858, Moody determined to begin an- 
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other mission school, on a larger scale, 
in another part of the city. Thus in 
North Market Hall, a public hall over 
one of the large city markets of Chi- 
cago, a Sunday school work began which 
developed later into the Illinois Street 
Church, and still later into the Chicago 
Avenue Church. It was in this work 
that Moody developed some of his most 
unusual and remarkably successful Sun- 
day school methods, refusing to be 
bound by tradition if results were not 
forthcoming. 
se 


In 1860, with a remarkable business 
future ahead of him, Moody turned from 
it and stepped out in faith to give his 
whole time to Christian work. Then 
came the Civil War, and a period of 
service for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Following the war, Moody 
returned to Chicago and again took up 
Sunday school work, and it was in the 
interest of this Sunday school work that 
he first went to Great Britain. Later 
came the great evangelistic campaigns 
in the British Isles and America with 
his almost equally famous co-worker, 
Ira D. Sankey. 5 

we 


There will be only time to mention 
his founding of the Northfield Seminary 
for the training of young preachers and 
the beginning of the conferences at 
Northfield; the founding of the Mt, Her- 
mon School; and the beginning of the 
Chicago Evangelization Society, now the 
great Moody Bible Institute of Chicago. 


se 

A statement that Moody made toward 
the close of his. life contains a fitting 
note on which to bring this meeting to 
a close. He said, “Some day you will 
read in the papers that D. L. Moody is 
dead. Don’t you believe a word of it! 

. . I shall be more alive than ever.” 
Those of us who know and love the 
Lord Jesus Christ know that this state- 
ment is true, and that D,. L. Moody is 
more alive than ever in Glory with the 
Lord whom he served so faithfully and 
well during his earthly life, which closed 
on December 22, 1899. But he is also 
alive here on this earth in the many 
lives that he touched in his sermons — 
sermons that still live and breathe with 
the power of the Holy Spirit that grip- 
ped him — and in the great Moody Bible 
Institute and the Bible Institute Col- 
portage Association (now the Moody 
Press) which have not swerved from the 
fundamental doctrinal basis and govern- 
ing purpose of their founder and which 
stand foursquare today upon the Bible as 
the inspired Word of God. 

PHILADELPHIA, 

% 

Any place where God is, is holy, and 
this putting on another air and a sanc- 
timonious look when we come into the 
house of God is all wrong. Every place 
ought to be holy to a true child of God. 
—Dwight L. Moody. 
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With the New Books 


Any of these books may be 
ordered through the Times Book 
Service, 1721Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia 30. With each order 
of less than $3, please include 
10 cents additional; and with each 
order of $3 or over, please include 
20 cents additional for handling costs. 





For the Time of Tears. By Robert G. 
Lee. (Zondervan Pub. House, Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich., $2.) We can think of 
many to whom this volume will be a 
great blessing. The pastor confronted 
with the need for a message to those 
bereaved will find here many precious 
suggestions. The sermons cover a wide 
range of situations of sorrow at death: 
the infant, the teen ager, the mother, 
the father, the close friend and church 
pillar, and many others. The believer 
who has suffered the loss of a loved one 
will find solace in these Scripture-satu- 
rated pages. The sufferer who has been 
led, in one way or another, to expect 
the soon visitation of death will receive 
rich reward in the perusal of these pages. 
And any saint of God who delights to 
meditate upon the triumph of Christ 
over death and the grave will be re- 
freshed. Not only is this spiritual bless- 
ing present, but there is an esthetic 
blessing in store as well, for each chap- 
ter is written in the colorful and artistic 
style of this well-known author, 


Ten Famous Evangelists. By Basil Mil- 
ler. (Zondervan Pub. House, Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich., $1.) Again one’s heart 
is stirred to see the extent to which God 
can possess and use consecrated lives, 
not only of those with scholarly and 
religious backgrounds, as might be ex- 
pected, but those with no background at 
all. The ten herein chosen are White- 
field, Wesley, Edwards, McCheyne, Fin- 
ney, Cartwright, Spurgeon, Torrey, 
Moody, and Billy Sunday. 

Several things are highlighted in these 
brief but interesting biographies, the 
first being that God often thrusts forth 
His apostles while they are still in their 
teens. Such were Jonathan Edwards and 
Charles Spurgeon. Another is that phys- 
ical suffering does not always hinder 
the Spirit’s work, for McCheyne was an 
invalid most of his life. Third, the di- 
vine call sometimes rests upon those 
with little or no specialized training, 
Peter Cartwright and Dwight L. Moody 
being in this class. More than all else, 
the reader is challenged to pray with 
new faith that God may choose yet 
others as vehicles for the Spirit’s out 
pouring around the world today. 


Steep Ascent. By Dorothy Dennison. 
(The Paternoster Press, Ludgate House, 
Fleet St., London, E. C, 4, 8/6 net.) Rosa- 
mund Irwin leaned back, relaxed and 
listening. The phone would ring pres- 
ently, and she would know if her hus- 
band had been elected president of the 
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Surgeon’s Association. It was but one 
more in the long list of honors sought 
by Giles Irwin, not selfishly, but from 
desire to serve. Would he get this last 
one? 

Here the story reverts fifty years to 
Giles’ boyhood, picturing with beautiful 
simplicity the affection and discipline of 
his home life, his longing to become a 
doctor, and the difficulties encountered 
on the upward climb. The girl, Rosa- 
mund, comes early into the picture, for 
Giles finds her as a lost child of nine 
in the famous Maze. Gently the two 
lives merge into one, and move forward 
without the usual domestic upheavals. 
Their children are affectionate, well- 
trained, and outstanding. And Giles rises 
step by step, in spite of all the envy and 
malice of those who would hinder. Faith 
and prayer carry the two through every 
crisis and enable Rosamund to endure. 

Now she is sixty and longs for the 
companionship of her Giles. Would the 
telephone ring in yet another disappoint- 
ment? Satisfying indeed is the answer 
since it issues in a final victory over 
self in the hearts of both Rosamund and 
her husband. 

Miss Dennison’s excellent story is the 
first in a new series called “The Royal 
Standard Library.” 


Five Hundred Sketches and Skeletons 
of Sermons. By Jabez Burns. (Kregel 
Publications, Grand Rapids 6, Mich., and 
Zondervan Pub. House, Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich., $4.50.) Anyone who is acquainted 
with the style of Matthew Henry’s com- 
mentary or the sermons of John Bunyan 
will have a good idea of the kind of 
material to be found in this book. The 
messages are Biblically sound and meaty 
and a far cry from the shallowness of 
many of today’s sermons. These were 
preached over a hundred years ago in 
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Great Britain and are now available in 
a new edition printed from plates at 
least sixty years old. Originally appear- 
ing in five small volumes, they were 
combined into one for the first American 
edition which was published in 1846. In 
the present printing parts of the page 
numbers are missing as well as letters 
along the margins. Apparently the 
plates are battered from much use, 
Over six hundred large, double-column 
pages contain the verbatim outlines of 
sermons on a good variety of subjects 
including more than a hundred on types 
and metaphors. All the cardinal doc. 
trines of Christianity are taught, includ- 
ing the visible, personal return of Christ, 
There is, however, no indication of a 
premillennial point of view. 


Commentary on Jeremiah, Vols. I and 
II. By John Calvin, (Wm.. B. Eerdmans 
Pub. Co., Grand Rapids 3, Mich., $3.50 
each.) These two volumes contain the 
commentaries on the first nineteen chap- 
ters of the prophecy. The experiences 
and messages of Jeremiah become an 
example and precept for living in the 
Reformation days when the enemies of 
the Church seemed as powerful as the 
leaders in Jerusalem had been. Calvin’s 
breadth of Scriptural learning and me- 
ticulous care in expounding each verse 
make this commentary a rich treasure 
for the Bible student. In addition to the 
two volumes here reviewed, there are 
three more, which expound the other 
chapters of the prophecy and the Book 
of Lamentations as well. 


Flagellant on Horseback. By Richard 
Ellsworth Day. (The Judson Press, Phil- 
adelphia 3; $3.) The life story of David 
Brainerd is another Broad Brim Book. 
Written in the inimitable style of the 
author, it lacks nothing in literary ex- 
cellence, personal insight, or spiritual 
devotion. Though not “easy” reading, 
the story of this unusual man becomes 
more intensely interesting, chapter after 
chapter. It is written without exag- 
geration, and with all fairness to all 
concerned. The relationship with Jona- 
than Edwards is appropriately and in- 
terestingly woven into the narrative, 

Despite all of Brainerd’s doctrinal 
peculiarities and personal idiosyncracies 
one cannot help but have the greatest 
respect and admiration for him. In less 
than two years, he rode horseback over 
four thousand miles in order to take 
the Gospel to the Indians. Much of the 
time it was in foul weather, and some- 
times he was literally spitting blood. An 
Indian convert, having disposed of his 
feathers, leaned on his hoe and said: 
“Him not only talk Jesus all the time, 
Him live Jesus all the time.” One of 
his critics wrote: “He was personally 
indifferent to any hardships, utterly com- 
mitted to God and to man. And that 
kind of man is entitled to our respect” 

If Brainerd seemed to be lacking i= 
good judgment and understanding @ 
some things, he puts us to shame with 
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his passion and devotion. Would that 
our hearts might be kindled from the 
fame which burned in his. Every Chris- 
tian leader will do well to acquire a 
of this volume and—don’t stop 
until you have read the last chapter. 


Palestine: Ancient and Modern: A 
pandbook and guide to the Palestinian 
Collection of the Royal Ontario Museum, 
By Winifred Needler. (University of 
foronto Press, Toronto, Can., $2.) In 
addition to being a guide book to the 
Palestinian Collection in the Royal On- 
tario Museum, this book also gives a 
grvey of Palestinian history, through 
the Bronze, Iron, Hellenistic, and later 
ages, with a brief summary of modern 
Palestinian history and a description of 
household equipment, agricultural im- 
plements, and clothing in modern times. 
One finds some destructive Biblical criti- 
cism, as exemplified in a statement re- 
fecting the idea of religious evolution, 
in which the author says: “The He- 
prews at first worshipped many deities. 
Their chief god Yahweh may origi- 
nally have had a consort, and like 
their Canaanite neighbors they wor- 
shiped the goddess Ashtoreth (1 Kings 
1:5). But as Yahwism developed a 
tendency towards monotheism and the 
public worship of other deities was for- 
bidden, the female figurines were re- 
duced gradually from the rank of god- 
dess to the level of household amulets” 
(pp, 26, 27). 


Kingship and the Gods. By Henri 
Frankfort. (The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago 37; $5.) This work by 
Henri Frankfort, well-known archaeol- 
ogist of the Oriental Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, as indicated in the 
subtitle, deals with “a study of ancient 
Near Eastern religion as the integration 
of society and nature.” Successive chap- 
ters include “The Founding of King- 
ship,” “The Functioning of Kingship,” 
and “Kingship and the Divine Powers in 
Nature.” For the most part, the book 
deals with the religions of ancient Egypt 
and ancient Mesopotamia. Occasionally 
comparisons are made with the Hebrews; 
in one of these passages it is interest- 
ing to note Frankfort’s statement that 
‘the Hebrews who. were familiar with 
the cultures of Egypt and Mesopotamia, 

. fanatically rejected the highest 
values recognized by both” (p. viii); and 
another similar statement, “The Hebrew 
prophets rejected both the Egyptian «nd 
the Babylonian views” (p. 6). Such an 
acknowledgment definitely answers the 
old critical view that the Hebrews 
merely borrowed their religion from sur- 
founding people, such as the Egyptians 
and Babylonians. 

This book is written from the stand- 
point of a nonsupernaturalist. 


Treasury of Christian Literature. Com- 
piled and Edited by William A. Kramer 
and Alfred Schmieding. (Concordia Pub. 


House, St. Louis 18; $2.50.) In this hand- 
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somely bound volume has been gathered 
together a superb ccliection of litera- 
ture especially suitable for boys and 
girls of Junior High School age. There 
are informing articles on nature and sci- 
ence, brief poems, fascinating historical 
and biographical sketches, _ thrilling 
stories of missions, travel, and adven- 
ture, selected from a wide variety of 
sources and from authors new and old. 
All are chosen with a definite purpose 
not only to give real enjoyment and 
entertaining reading, but also uplift, in- 
spiration, and knowledge, from a truly 
Christian viewpoint. The material is 
arranged in nine sections, such as “The 
Making of Men and Women” (character 
building); “The Wonderful Works of 
God” (nature and science); “On the 
Wings of the Gospel,” and “Errands of 
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Mercy” (travel, adventure, and mis- 
sions), and so on, 

The work is admirably suited for a 
reader in Christian schools, and others. 
It deserves and will find a place on the 
home reading table, where older folks 
as well as young people will peruse its 
pages with interest. The book contains 
more than five hundred pages, and is 
abundantly illustrated in black and 
white. 

we 


The Vatican in World Politics 
(Continued from second page) 


Italy prays for the growing greatness 
of the beloved fatherland, rendered more 
united by your government.” Two days 
later, in order to influence Catholics in 
the League of Nations and to stir Italian 
Catholics to war-fury, Pius XI, “fore- 
most to protest against the ruthless use 
of force,” protested in its favor. “The 
hopes, the rights, and the needs of the 
Italian people should be satisfied.” When 
the attack began, October 8, 1935, all 
the world denounced it — except Pius XI, 

Church bells were offered for casting 
into guns. Cardinal Schuster of Milan 
shouted, “The Italian flag is bringing tri- 
umph to the cross of Christ in Ethiopia, 
opening the way for the emancipation 
of slaves and to our missionary propa- 
ganda.” When the innocent people of 
Abyssinia were crushed, Pius XI pic- 
tured “the triumphant joy of an entire, 
great, and good people over the peace 
which will be an effective contribution 
and prelude to the true peace of Europe.” 

This episode gave the first mortal blow 
to the League of Nations and was the 
prelude to later Continental war, 

A president of the Federal Council, 
Bishop Oxnam, described Pius XII, who, 
on March 12, 1939, succeeded Pius XI, 
as “a distinguished, brilliant, and broth- 
erly Christian.” 

Pius XII had been closely associated 
with Pius XI. as. Papal Secretary of 
State, and had directed Vatican policy 
for ten years. He it was who was 
largely responsible for helping Hitler to 
power. “The commencement of the new 
Pope’s reign coincided with Mussolini’s 
decree for the expulsion of the Jews 
(about 69,000) from Italy. Pius XII kept 
silence, and when, a few weeks later, 
Fascist Italy invaded Albania, he pro- 
tested not because a friendly country 
had been wantonly attacked, but because 
the aggression had been carried out on 
Good Friday !” 

“Brilliant,” no doubt. “Distinguished,” 
but for what? “A brotherly Christian,” 
about the last that could be said of this 
the greatest intriguer of our time. “The 
Vatican in World Politics” is almost a 
personal biography of him. Always has 
he been at the start; always in at the 
kill, He was back of Dollfuss in Austria 
and the butcheries of the Heimwenhr, 
baek of the “appalling religious perse- 
cution of the Vienna Socialists and of 
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all enemies of Romanism.” Their splen. 
did system of education was entirely de. 
stroyed; the great building scheme 
which was the astonishment of Europe, 
wrecked. In 1934, there were over 
19,000 Socialists in Austrian jails, im. 
prisoned without trial. The Roma 
Catholic Church co-operated with Hitle 
in the Anschluss campaign, and Carding] 
Innitzer welcomed the Nazi invasion of 
Austria with swastikas in the churches 
and with ringing of church bells, 


Rome helped in the wrecking of the 
hated Czech Republic, in the establish. 
ment of a Fascist Slovakia under the 
control of the priest Tiso. It was back 
of the cruel massacres of Serbs in Croatia, 
in which 400,000 perished. It was, of 
course, a dominant factor in Franco's 
campaign to destroy the Spanish Re. 
public. It was the Catholic generals 
Pétain and Weigand, together with the 
infamous Catholic politician, Laval, who, 
co-operating with the Vatican and Jes. 
uit-controlled Leopold of Belgium 
opened the door to Hitler’s entry into 
France, thereby stabbing their British 
ally in the back and imperilling the very 
existence of Protestant England. 


The plan was to make a quick peace 
with Hitler, overthrow the French Re- 
public, and establish a Catholic Fascist 
France. “The Vatican, besides giving 
its blessing and encouragement to Pétain 
and his confederates, dared to express 
its enthusiasm in no dubious terms, 


In July, 1940, Pius XII wrote a letter 
to the French bishops. Did he call on 
them te repel the invader and disobey 
the orders of a foreign power? Did he 
appeal to them to preach rebellion to 
Catholics, as was the case when he or- 
dered the Spanish and Mexican bishops 
to fight their democratic governments, 
or when he exhorted Slovaks and Aus- 
trians to “undermine” those forces that 
were unwilling to co-operate with Hit- 
ler? Far from it. He bade the bishops 
work the harder to “bring about a re- 
awakening of the entire nation,” as 
“God” had brought in conditions favor- 
able for the re-Catholicizing of France. 


At not one point in the great his- 
torical drama that had unfolded itself 
to the ruin of Europe, does one {fail 
to find Catholicism to have been at work, 
in one way or another, to break down 
freedom, democracy, Protestantism, and 
to substitute for these precious things 
its ignorance, brutality, clericalism, en- 
mity to progress. Has it been busy in 
the United States also? Without ques- 
tion. Cardinal Pacelli was closeted with 
President Roosevelt in Hyde Park, and 
the result was the appointment of Myron 
Taylor to the Vatican, a maneuver i 
which he had the close co-operation of 
Dr. Buttrick and others of the Federal 
Council. It is significant that the Roose- 
velt-Mundelein correspondence is never 
to be opened, by Roosevelt’s express OF- 
ders. Last St. Patrick’s Day, every 
Catholic within fifty miles of Greater 
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New York appears to have been mus- 
tered in a mighty parade on Fifth Ave- 
nue, a similar great mobilization having 
been made in Irish Boston, in an ob- 
vious effort to impress congressmen with 
Catholic voting-might in Northern cities. 
Directly followed a congressional 
amendment that would have deprived 
Great Britain of American subsidy un- 
less Protestant Ulster was turned over 
to the anything but tender mercies of 
Catholic Eire. 

Forewarned is forearmed. Our happy 
isolation from Europe and its conflicts 
of the old days is at an end. We must 
now take cognizance of this perhaps 
the greatest factor in Europe’s troubles. 
We have in “The Vatican in World Poli- 
ties” a clear, adequately documented, 
Unprejudiced handbook, as free from the 
dangerous, silly “Liberalism,” which has 

so long the bane of American 
thinking, as from violent anticlericalism. 

One further consideration should im- 
Press itself on American Christians. The 
best antidote to clericalism is evange- 
lism. There is little that is permanent 
i anticlericalism. It sooner or later 


_ Basses over, as in Portugal and Mexico, 


Where, in our time, it was supposed to 
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have won a-permanent victory. But 
new-born Christians coming out of Ro- 
manism are generally Protestants for 
keeps. They do not send for the priest 


‘on their deathbeds, as do freethinking 


anticlericals. Hence we should redouble 
our support of evangelism of Catholics 
at home and abroad. It will pay in 
every way both for time and eternity. 


Gikts for the Garden Tomb 


(Continued from second page) 


Lambie, Box 1, Bethlehem, Hashemite 
Kingdom of the Jordan. It reads: 

Your very kind printing in THe Sun- 
pay ScHoo, TIMEs on maintaining the 
Garden Tomb has brought in up to 
date $107, and more will come, I know. 
Every gift is being acknowledged by 
Mr. May, and also by myself, 

We had a glorious Easter service 
there —s Consular officials 
were allowed to cross the Israeli line 
eee, and we had visitors from 

aifa, Tel Aviv, and Israeli Jerusalem, 
also many tourists, 

The Rev. Chas. W. Anderson of 
Brookdale Baptist Church, Bloomfield, 
N. J., our very dear friend, brought a 
stirring message, “Now Is Christ Risen 
from the Dead.” A large crowd heard 
it. 

Some have written asking how to 
send money. Would it be possible to 
insert a brief word thanking those who 
have contributed and saying that any 
reader’s personal check on his own 
bank, made out to me and sent by 
registered letter, will be the best. No 
need for money order or special check. 

With kindest personal regards, Yours, 
because His, Thomas A. Lambie. 

P.S.—Mail has just come and about 
$30 more for the Tomb fund. 


Is Teacher Training Worth While? 
(Continued from page 606) 


way to make it interesting and compre- 
hensible. 

Even if training accomplished nothing 
more than to solve the prevailing prob- 
lems of irregular attendance and dis- 
order, it would be well worth while. 
But the questionnaire indicated that it 
was accomplishing much more than this. 
To the public school teacher, . lesson 
plans, assignments, and tests are but a 
few of the common practices used in 
teaching and in measuring the results 
of teaching. But the questionnaire in- 
dicated that 64 per cent of the Sunday 
school teachers did not make any as- 
signments, and only 16 per cent were 
able to get their pupils to prepare their 
lessons before coming to class. More 
than half of the teachers conducted their 
classes without any lesson plans or notes, 
and what was especially distressing was 
the discovery that not more than 11 per 
cent ever gave any written tests to learn 
the results of their teaching. However, 
in the school where 80 per cent of the 
teachers held certificates, more written 
tests were given than in the other nine 
schools combined. These teachers, as 
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well as others who had training, had 
learned that teaching is not talking but 
rather getting a response from the pupil, 
so it was not surprising to discover that, 
in answer to the last question, the pupil’s 
work book was recommended by the 
largest number as the most successful 
means of holding the interest of the 
class and getting definite results from 
the instruction. The trained teacher has 
learned that the pupil is not only far 
more interested but far better instructed 
by what he is doing than what he is 
hearing, and therefore makes the work 
book the important medium of learning. 

The thesis concludes, as a result of 
the study “that the greatest step toward 
efficient Sunday school teaching lies in 
the need of an effective Sunday school 
teacher training program.” 

CHICAGO, 
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For Family Worship 


By Ernest M. Wadsworth, D.D. 


Daily Bible Readings on the International 
Lessons, issued by the International 
Sunday School Lesson Committee. 





July 24 to 30 


Mon.—2 Samuel 5:1-7. David the King. 


PRAYER SuGGESTIONS: “They anointed 
David king over Israel.” He was chosen 
of God and also by the people. They 
recognized God’s will. 
dence and popular consent he was raised 
to the throne of God’s chosen nation. 
David’s righteous reign became a symbol 
of the reign of Christ, “great David’s 
greater Son.” His predicted reign at 
Jerusalem as head over all the earth 
will surely be fulfilled; and His rule 
will end all misrule. Pray for Maranatha 
Missionary and Bible Conference, Box 
66, Muskegon, Mich, 


Tues.—2 Samuel 7:1-13. 
The King’s Desire. 


Prayer Succestions: “Shalt thou build 
me an house for me to dwell in?” (v. 
5.) David’s desire could not be realized, 
The finite could never build a house 
for the Infinite. Man can love and obey 
God, but only God can make these 
things possible. But we do well to have 
it in our heart to do things for God who 
worketh all in all. He accepts the love, 
but when it comes to doing He can do 
infinitely more for us than we can ever 
do for Him. Pray for Blue Water Bible 
Conference, 65 W. King St., Chatham, 
Ont., Can. 


Wed.—2 Samuel 7:18-29. 
The King’s Prayer. 
Prayer Succestions: “And let thy 
mame be magnified for ever.” David's 
deep humility appears in every word of 
his prayer. He takes the place of a 
child. He said, “And what can David 
say more?” The Lord loves such low- 
liness of heart. It savors of the spirit 
of Christ who was “meek and lowly in 
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heart.” The prayer of the humble is 
His delight. Pray for the Ontario Bible 
Conference. Address: W. H. Roberts, 


State Street Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 


Thurs.—Psalm 9:1-11. 
The King’s Song of Praise, 
PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: “I will praise 
thee, O Lord, with my whole heart; | 
will shew forth all thy marvelous 
works.” Talk much about the Lord's 
work, but keep quiet about your own, 
Magnify the Lord, but always humble 
yourself. The surest way to have a 
praising heart is to muse upon the works 
of God. Pray for the Northwestern 
Schools Bible Conference, Medicine 
Lake, Minn, Address: 50 Willow St, 
Minneapolis. 


Fri—Psalm 24. The King at Worship. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: “The earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; the 
world, and they dwell therein. For he 
hath founded it...” David was oc- 
cupied with God. Worship is always 
taken up with worthship. And there is 
enough of God to fill us with worship, 
Worship means that the worshiper is 
taken up with God Himself. Who is so 
great a God as our God? High thoughts 
of Him insure low thoughts of ourselves, 
and such thoughts are right thoughts 
before God. Pray for the New England 
Keswick Conferences, Monterey, Mass. 
Address: 21 Charter Oak Ave., Hartford 
5, Conn. 


Sat.—Psalm 51:1-13. 
The King’s Penitence. 
PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: “Have mercy 
upon me, O God.” We shall always need 
mercy while we are in this world. We 
needed it as sinners, and we need it as 
saints. We needed it when we came to 
Christ for pardon, and we shall ever 
need “mercy . . . peace, and love” to be 
multiplied (Jude 2). “The Father of 
mercies” has treasures of mercy for all. 
Ask for mercy and take grace to help 
in time of need. David the great peni- 
tent has set us an example: ask mercy. 
Pray for the Cedar Lake Conferences, 
Cedar Lake, Ind. 


Sun.—1 Kings 1:32-35; 2:1-4. 
The King’s Son, 
Prayer Succestions: “Take ... 
Solomon my son ,.. and let Zadok 
the priest and Nathan the prophet 
anoint him .. . king over Israel.” 
David’s royal line runs through Solo- 
mon to Christ. David’s promised 
kingdom is sure because his greater 
Son is now seated at the right hand 
of God on high. In due time the 
Prince of the House of David will 
take over the kingdom, (See Psas. 
2 and 110.) Solomon’s brief and glo- 
rious feign gives us a hint at the 
glorious majesty of Christ’s world- 
wide rule from the city of David. 
And He shall reign forever. Pray 
for Winona Lake Conferences, Winona 
Lake, ind, 
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